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REDUCTION IN TAXES. 
5 ew Committee of Ways and Means announce 
that the internal revenue is to be reduced to one 
hundred and fifty millions. It would be more in the 
order of common sense to reduce the expenditures of 
government first. Last year the expenses of adminis- 
tration, excluding the interest on the debt, were about 
one hundred and ninety millions. Hitherto the cus- 
toms revenue has largely exceeded the sum needed for 
interest; but it is at least doubtful whether it will 
equal, in the coming year, the one hundred and 
twenty-two millions in gold which we shall have to 
pay for interest. The committee are providing the 
ways and means to a deficit. It is not the revenue 
that goes into the Treasury which needs to be re- 
duced, but the enormous sum which is now uselessly 
extracted from the people. This sum and the net 
revenue differ very widely. Not half of what is paid 
by the people finds its way into the Treasury. On 
domestic spirits the people pay about one hundred and 
fifty millions; the Treasury gets less than twenty 
millions. In tobacco the frauds are probably quite as 
great. Smuggling must be extensive under our ill- 
arranged tariff. If out of the tax paid by consumers 
on whiskey only one-seventh reaches the Treasury, it 
is a liberal estimate to suppose that one-half of all the 
taxes, external and internal, get into the government 
coffers. The burdens of the people need to be dimin- 
ished, not the public revenues. 

The experiment of collecting two dollars a gallon 
out of whiskey has been well tried ; it is a confirmed 
failure. We collect less than twenty cents a gallon ; 
probably much less, if the extraordinary expenses in- 
curred in vain attempts to put a stop to frauds were 
counted. The machinery for frauds is now so well 
organized that even a reduction of the tax to twenty 
cents would probably fail to restore the manufacture 
of spirits to honest hands. It would perhaps require 
that the duty be reduced for a time to tencents. After 
we have once broken up the present fraudulent sys- 
tem, we may again bring up the tax to fifty cents. It 
would be better to take off all tax from spirits, if 
necessary to get rid of the present demoralizing 
practices. 

If the committee will simply relieve us of the burden 
of the one hundred millions and more which on the 
article of whiskey alone is intercepted by the middle- 
men, the people will be benefited and the public rev- 
enue receive no harm. In like manner they may, by 
reducing the duty on many other articles, give ease to 
the consumer, and at the same time secure a full rev- 
enue. Our tax system, as it now stands, has no prin- 
ciple whatever running through it. It simply seeks 
to snatch a penny or a dollar out of everything under 
the sun; in its anxiety to grasp everything, it has 
filled the tax-gatherer’s hands so full that half the 
gathered spoils fall out. The system does not distin- 
guish between taxes the collection of which is sure 
and those of which the collection is difficult and un- 
certain ; it pays no regard to the convenience of the 
tax-payer as to time of payment. It taxes the product 
of labor before it has left the workman’s hands, in- 
stead of taking its revenue out of the cash proceeds 
at the time when it is sold, when the burden would 
be endured with half the inconvenience. It does not 
discriminate between objects of taxation which are 
proper to the general government and those which 
should be left for the states and municipalities. 

The committee make the stale flourish about taxing 
luxuries ; meaning such things as are used only by 
the rich. They forget that the rich are few, and what- 
ever they all together may waste on luxuries it will 
hot in the aggregate amount to enough to yield much 
of a revenue, unless taxed at an enormous rate. But 
very high taxes, especially if imposed on such things 
as men can dispense with, are sure to decrease the use 
of such things, and thus cut off the expected revenue. 
The tax on silver-ware, moderate as it is, scarcely 
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has been tried time and again to no purpose. 
which are in fact luxuries—that is, not necessaries of 
life, but which have come into extensive use by all 
classes—on these taxes may be levied at as heavy a 
rate as can be collected. The consumption of them 
will not be seriously diminished by an increase of their 
cost to the consumer. Such are tea, coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, whiskey. All attempts to get a large revenue 
out of the luxuries the use of which is limited to the 
few rich will be, as they heretofore have been, uscless. 
There is no way of lifting his share of the burden of 
taxation from the poor man, and the members of the 
committee know this, or they know very little about the 
matter intrusted to them. 

There is a natural line which divides the subjects 
proper for federal taxation and those which should be 
left to the states. The great benefit which the exis- 
tence of the general government confers upon the peo- 
ple is the unrestricted intercourse and free trade 
secured by it among all the people of the Union. It 
saves our immense inter-state traffic from the vexations 
and exactions of border custom-houses. The inter- 
nal commerce of the country seems, therefore, to be the 
proper thing for the general government to tax. This 
is sO enormous in its aggregate amount that very light 
taxes upon it would yield an immense revenue. One- 
fourth or one-half of one per cent. on all the sales of 
personal property in the country would yield a very 
large proportion of the necessary internal revenue. 
Such a tax would not be felt as an inconvenience by 
the seller of the property, for it is only equal to a 
broker’s commission. It would be a light burden to 
the consumer, for if the property had been sold ten 
times before it reached him, the total addition to its 
cost would be only two and a half per cent., or, at the 
higher rate of tax, five per cent. The internal traffic 
in passengers by railroads and steamboats would also 
be a fair subject of federal taxation. One-quarter of 
a cent a mile on railroad passengers and one-eighth 
of a cent on steamboat passengers would yield a hand- 
some revenue, which could be collected very cheaply 
through the railroad and steamboat managers. One 
cent additional fare taken by the government for every 
passenger by horse-railroads and ferries would yield 
several millions of dollars. All these would be taxes 
on the internal traffic of the country. Avery few taxes 
of this nature would, with the stamps and the special 
tax on tobacco and whiskey, give all the interest 
revenue needed. 

Succession duties and income taxes are not legitimate 
revenues for the general government, for the tenure of 
and succession to property is regulated by the state 
governments. Duties on manufactures levied not at 
the time of sale, but at the original place of manufac- 
ture, are absurdly oppressive. If the committee will 
seek some principle to guide them, they will find they 
can reduce the burdens of the people without cutting 
down the revenues, to do which, until expenses are 
diminished, is to begin at the wrong end. 








FORESHADOWINGS OF THE PURPLE. 


OYALTY with its purple and gems, its august 
serenity, and its stable assurance of unbroken 
succession, always presents attractions to certain think- 
ers, even after they have had the fullest opportunity to 
experience and measure the advantages of the rule of 
the people. It is not wise to shut our eyes to the fact 
that the number of such thinkers in the United States 
has of late rapidly increased. Aside from the habitual 
antagonism of party—which leads one set of men al- 
ways to oppose whatever is favored by political adver- 
saries without necessary regard to the value of the 
measures themselves—a growing persuasion exists 
that our institutions in their present form are inade- 
quate to meet prospective requirements however they 
may have sufficed for past ones; and that a change 
will ere long become, if it is not already, necessary 
which may possibly assume a revolutionary character. 
So long as the national path was smooth—with plenty 
of land and few people, with light taxes and few con- 
flicting interests, with comparatively equable distribu- 
tion of wealth and economic or unostentatious modes 
of life, with a profound appreciation of all things 
American and a profound contempt—because igno- 
rance of—all things foreign,—under these conditions 
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tion that we were the model of the world. But these 
conditions are all changed, and that so considerably 
that it would be wonderful indeed if what was admira- 
bly adapted to former exigencies were found exactly 
suitable for present ones. The uneasiness that we 
see in the faces and hear in the speech of men who 
care enough about their country to reflect on her situ- 
ation at all, arises from a consciousness of both the 
need and the imminence of readjustments of some sort, 
together with an anxious uncertainty as to what those 
readjustments must or ought to be. That reverence 
for the Constitution which most of us feel imparts a 
tinge of melancholy to all speculation that includes 
the prospect of altering or superseding it; and the 
necessity for remoulding what we have taught our- 
selves to believe already perfect gives rise naturally 
not alone to anxiety, but mortification. 

How are the conditions changed? Our lands are 
filling up with unexampled rapidity, our taxes are 
burdensome beyond precedent, the interests of the 
various sections—chiefly through bungling and un- 
scientific legislation—are becoming almost directly 
antagonistic ; enormously rich men are appearing who, 
by controlling great railroads and other potential 
levers, are acquiring an ascendency which threatens 
to become highly dangerous to the people at large; a 
love of luxury and a habit of vain-glorious expendi- 
ture have developed into proportions that irresistibly 
suggest historical precedents and lessons ; and a cos- 
mopolitan knowledge is fast displacing the old pro- 
vincial ideas and prejudices which formerly prevailed. 
We need not stop to ask whether these changes are 
for good or ill. It suffices that they exist and were 
probably inevitable. We no longer have the simple, 
frugal, even-toned republic of the past. The whole 
surface and current of society has changed, and is all 
the time changing, with a surging swiftness that re- 
minds one of the rapids which rush down to swell the 
great cataract. Thus, it is not only for the present 
but for the future that provision should be made in 
any reconstructive processes ; a provision so difficult 
to make as to show the advantage in one respect of an 
unwritten constitution, like that of England—that grows 
with the people and adapts itself to changing circum- 
stances—over a written instrument like our own, whose 
limits of flexibility are precisely defined, but whose 
infringement will always endanger the national peace. 
The attack of a powerful faction upon the Supreme 
Court does not, it is true, excite that universal feeling 
of popular indignation and resistance that it might 
have done a few years ago; but this is partly ex- 
plained by the general anticipation of change and 
acquiescence in its necessity which have been already 
mentioned. When, a few short seasons back, Mr. 
Mill wrote, “there is nothing which more vitally im- 
ports the American people than to guard with the 
most watchful solicitude against everything which has 
the remotest tendency to produce deterioration in the 
quality of this great national institution ” (the United 
States Supreme Court), he expressed what the people 
would then have endorsed with more unanimity and 
enthusiasm than they would to-day. Still, there can 
be little question that, however prepared for change, 
change that merely helps to sustain a desperate and 
waning faction—change that is iconoclastic without 
being in a national sense recuperative, will not be 
quietly submitted to by the people. To change, how- 
ever sweeping, that did not present the obnoxious 
feature of discriminating in favor of a party, the people 
would probably have less objection. 

This particular example embodies a lesson which 
those who believe that wisdom and good government 
are only to be found in the unleavened will of the 
masses can judiciously study. The present Congress 
was sent by the people, instructed by the people, and 
in this sense undoubtedly represents the people. 
Congress encountered obstacles in carrying out the 
popular instructions, and, in seeking to overcome 
them, has inflicted upon the people more damage than 
any single ruler in the same time and at this day by 
any possibility could have done. It is all very well to 
say that the people are now changing their minds, and 
that, whereas they once loved and trusted, they are now 
lustily abusing their chosen representatives ; but does 
this repair the mischief of the past? Weare noadvocates 
of monarchy or of irresponsible government inany form, 
Yet we certainly believe that most of the evils under 
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which we labor are the legitimate fruits of carrying 
popular theories of government to a licentious extreme 
—an extreme never contemplated by the founders of 
the republic. The warning has been heard so often 
that it falls on partly calloused ears, but our career 
toward military despotism threatens to be a swift and 
straight one. We have carried our trust in majorities 
too far. We have disregarded the rights of minorities 
too long. We have accepted the voice of the people 
as the voice of Gop, and have hugged to our- 
selves the stupid blunder that ignorance work- 
ing in masses would breed wisdom, notwithstand- 
ing that ignorance in the individual breeds folly. 
They have what is termed universal suffrage in 
France to-day, and a vote of our own Alediscife, black 
and white, might not improbably sanction in another 
respect the following of the French example. The 
empire rose on the ruins ofa republic there, and the 
spectacle may be repeated on the once free soil of the 
country of Washington. There seems a certain grim fa- 


‘tality in the political experience of nations which com- 


pels the repetition of historic sequences. Just as Eng- 
land is marching straight to radical democracy, so may 
we, having completed that cycle, revert to the opposite 
extreme. The political reaction that has lately set in, 
and which promises to be so confusing to most previ- 
ous calculations, may arrest or deflect our course ; 
should it fail to do so, and no special dispensation be 
reserved that is yet unseen, we may be nearer than 
most Americans would be willing to believe to the 
sceptre and the diadem. 








GRANT’S SURRENDER. 


F GENERAL GRANT had been placed in com- 
mand of a fortress by the President he would 
hardly have considered it consistent with his honor to 
surrender the post, except to irresistible force, without 
first consulting his lawful Commander-in-chief. Had 
he been in Major Anderson’s place in Fort Sumter, 
would he have held the post any less tenaciously than 
that officer did? How does his surrender of the War 





Office, on the first summons, differ from the surrender 
of any other post without the consent, nay, against the 
known will, of his superior officer? The hopelessness 
of resistance alone justifies, to a conscientious subor- 
dinate, the surrender of any trust without consult- 
ing the party from whom the trust has been received. 
It would have been no excuse to Major Anderson for 
surrendering Fort Sumter that all the lawyers in the 
land told him the law required him to evacuate. Pro- 
cess of the courts might have justified his giving 
it up, but his own construction of the law, or the 
construction of any number of lawyers whom he 
had chosen to consult, would not have cleared him 
from dishonor if he had yielded the post without the 
order of the President. The duty of construing the 
scope and meaning of laws has never been devolved 
on the General of the army. The duty of interpreting 
the law, when its meaning is disputed between parties 
having an interest in the question that arises, is con- 
ferred on and limited to the courts of justice. The 
President has the same right to appeal for protection 
to the courts as has the meanest man in the commu- 
nity. A subordinate in private business who should, 
by neglect or intention, sacrifice the legal rights of his 
principal—a clerk, an agent, or an attorney who should, 
of his own motion, deprive his principal of the oppor- 
tunity of appealing to the courts, who should give up 
to the opponent of his principal anything the posses- 
sion of which was in dispute between that opponent 
and his principal, would be universally regarded as 
faithless. A subordinate of the President who under- 
takes to barter away any rights of the President must 
be equally regarded as faithless to plain duty. 

We have detailed accounts, on the one side, of ex- 
press promises said to have been made by General 
Grant to retain the War Office in his hands until the 
law, speaking through its proper agents, the courts, 
should force him out of it. We have, on the other 
side, a general, not an authentic, denial of any such 
promise, but no detailed account of what General 
Grant is willing to admit he did say. A verbal promise 
in the case is mere surplusage. The statements about 
the promise and the denial of them are of little conse- 
quence. The facts are well known and undisputed— 
namely, that General Grant assumed the office in 
obedience to orders from his military chief, just as he 





would have assumed any other duty assigned to him, 
and that he gave up the post without. consulting his 
superior. This fact it is which has damaged General 
Grant’s repute as a straightforward man. Whether 
the words connected with this fact were many or few 
or none is a matter of no consequence, unless words 
from the President can be shown giving his consent 
to General Grant’s abandonment of the post. The 
certificate of a vote of the Senate is not the form in 
which military men receive their orders. The vote of 
the Senate may have been an order binding upon the 
President, making it his duty to restore Mr. Stanton, 
but it was for the President to promulgate this order 
to his subordinates and to enforce obedience to it. If 
the President was contumacious Congress had its 
remedy in impeachment. 

General Grant has deserved well of his country ; 
and the people have not been backward in conferring 
upon him substantial tokens that they recognized his 
merit. Men of all parties admired his manifestations 
of good sense and his simple adherence to truth and 
duty when he was before the Impeachment Committee. 
We believed him strong enough to break through all 
the snares which wily politicians might set. They 
have tripped him at last. If he does not hold himself 
bound to surrender back to the President powers 
which he derived solely from the President, he may 
not be ready, at the proper time, to surrender to the 
people powers with which ¢ey may intrust him. In- 
stead of being a safe man, he may be the most dan- 
gerous man in the country to whom the people could 
confide their interests. 








SUBURBAN RAILROADS. 


4 ip people of New Jersey seem to have taken hold 
of the subject of general railroad laws in very ear- 
nest. A spirited state convention was held in Trenton 
last week for the purpose of effecting an organization 
to that end. It was attended by men from nearly every 
part of the state, and their proceedings were character- 
ized by harmony and enthusiasm. The movement, at 
this time, has its origin in the fact that the monopoly 
privileges of the Camdenand Amboy Railroad Company 
expire by the limitation of their charter at the close of 
this year, and that the Court of Errors of New Jersey 
have recently made a decision, upon which we dwelt 
at the time, giving a breadth to the bearing of the 
monopoly law and to the powers of the company by 
which the people have with reason been thoroughly 
alarmed. We need only consider the course notori- 
ously pursued by the Camden and Amboy Company 
for the thirty-seven years of its existence to realize the 
extent of the mischief it has inflicted upon the public. 
So eminently narrow has been its policy, so unwilling 
to learn from the experience of other corporations that 
its true interests ran parallel with those of the public, 
that it seemed carefully to draw a line of distinction 
between its own gains and the public good, sedulously 
seeking the one to the exclusion of the other. The 
system of building up an immense local business by 
cheap commutation and frequent trains was one it could 
never be induced to adopt; it has repelled attempts 
to build thriving villages along its line; it has held 
out no inducements for business men to leave the 
crowded cities to reside upon its line; it has charg- 
ed the way passenger a higher fare per mile than 
that exacted of the through traveller, and has treated 
all way freight in the same spirit. Thus, while every 
other road which approaches New York, by pur- 
suing a liberal management, has been the means of 
drawing tens of thousands of our business men to 
pleasant rural villages along its route, largely en- 
hancing the values of country real estate, and promot- 
ing the comfort of the inhabitants of both city and 
country, the policy of the New Jersey road has done 
nothing of this kind for the state that created it. While 
the values of lands along the Hudson, Harlem, New 
Haven, Long Island, Erie, Morris and Essex, 
and New Jersey Central roads have risen to four and 
five hundred dollars per acre, the better lands for til- 
lage in West Jersey, reached by the Camden and Am- 
boy and its branches, will hardly reach an average value 
per acre of ten percent. upon these prices. The devel- 
opement of manufacturing industry also has attended 
the policy of other roads, leaving within their reach 
scarcely a foot of water-power which is not actively 


whereas in West Jersey, within a few hours’ ride of 
New York, never-failing water-courses, with fall 
sufficient to give immense propelling power, are run- 
ning to waste. 

The people of New Jersey have, until now, felt their 
hands tied up by what was popularly called the Mo- 
nopoly Contract. They now desire to redeem their 
state from this incubus. At the convention it was 
proposed at once to organize a party in favor of a 
general railroad law, and to agitate the state from 
end to end until they succeed in obtaining one. It 
would seem that a measure so plainly beneficent 
to the entire community would be passed by any legis- 
lature to whom it should be presented, but the Cam- 
den and Amboy Company wields a capital of forty mil- 
lions. For many years it has made its political power 
felt in every county in the state; it has been in the 
habit of controlling by its influence the majority of the 
New Jersey Legislature ; it is said to have expended 
two hundred thousand dollars to secure the nomina- 
tion and election of its adherents in numbers sufficient 
to constitute a majority in the present Senate and As- 
sembly ; it will oppose the passage of a general rail- 
road law with all its force, for the good reason that by 
such a law its unchecked power in New Jersey would 
be at an end, and new railroads would radiate from 
New York and Philadelphia into all parts of the state, 
bringing into it thousands of emigrants, building up 
thrifty villages, utilizing the waste water-powers, un- 
covering the exhaustless marl-beds, and rapidly get- 
ting into cultivation millions of acres of waste lands, 
Prosperity such as this, achieved under a general] 
railroad law, and in spite of Camden and Amboy, is 
what that corporation will never allow so long as it 
can prevent it. 

The interest of New York in this movement is 
second only to that of New Jersey. The health and 
comfort of the thronged city would be largely pro- 
moted if fruits and vegetables in profusion could be 
gathered in the evening and put in our markets the 
next morning, at a price within the reach of all classes 
of families. With a railroad system through West 
Jersey, such as would quickly spring up under a gen- 
eral law, at least six hundred thousand acres of land, 
unsurpassed by any on the continent for the cultiva- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, would be brought within 
six hours of New York, and the produce they would 
yield within five years under such a system would not 
only more than double the quantity of the entire pres- 
ent supply, but would also vastly improve the quality ; 
while the very abundance of the yield would greatly 
diminish the present prices. It is the interest, there- 
fore, of every New Yorker to give the New Jersey 
movement aid and countenance. He should remem- 
ber the great odds against which the people of the 
sister state have to contend ; the difficulty of succeed- 
ing in a political measure against a vast, highly-organ- 
ized, unscrupulous money-power ; and, with his in- 
fluence and his means, should make with the people 
of New Jersey common cause until this most desir- 
able end is accomplished. It would, in fact, be judi- 
cious to hold a public meeting at the Cooper Institute 
in its favor. Clean streets, railways for up-town tran- 
sit, cleanly and attractive market-places throughout 
the city, capacious docks and well-regulated piersare all 
things desirable to attain, but in them we are too often 
met by the inefficiency or the notorious corruption of 
the local government. But in this greater matter of 
securing abundance of freshly-gathered vegetable food 
—accompanied, as it would be, by the emancipation of 
travel and transportation to the South—we have only 
to aid the consummation in New Jersey of the present 
movement to attain the desirable result. 








THE DECLINE OF MARRIAGE. 
WHEN a swift steamer pushes her way through 

smooth waters there runs before her a constant 
circling ripple which announces the approach of the 
great mass behind. Before the ripple again there 
dances faintly a little lace-like tremor, which only to 
the close-observing eye tells of whatis coming. These 
are the precursors, the warnings, which, for aught we 
know, may instruct all manner of invisible things to 
dart out of the way of impending danger. Now, all 
great national or social innovations are preceded by 
similar heralds which, if those who see them are wise, 








employed in propelling some branch of industry ; 





will dictate caution and preparation. An instance in 
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point is now presenting itself so striking and so un- 
mistakable as to challenge the deep attention and in- 
terest of thinking people of both sexes. The instance 
in question has an immediate and momentous relation 
to what are termed Woman’s Rights; and its first 
manifestations, for reasons easily understood, have 
made their appearance in England. We refer to the 
decline of marriage of late so generally chronicled by 
the press of the mother country, and to the degree in 
which the agitation for Woman’s Rights has brought 
this decline about. 


As regards the fact of the decline of marriage in 
England there can be no doubt. Itis asserted by lead- 
ing journals, medical and other, and corroborated by 
full and trustworthy statistics. That the agitation for 
Woman’s Rights, 2. ¢., for that recognition of her inde- 
pendence, individuality, power to hold and convey pro- 
perty, andin general tobe placed on a legal and political 
equality with man, should lead to a diminution of mar- 


‘riages primarily in England rather than in other coun- 


tries we have observed is easily understood. The 
density of the population, the greater difficulty, gener- 
ally speaking, of winning the necessaries of life, and 
the positive numerical superiority of the female sex 
in England, indicate this plainly enough. In San 
Francisco, fifteen or twenty years ago, when a petti- 
coat was as rare as a gorillain Broadway, a procession 
of a hundred would escort the curiosity through the 
streets, the eager hombres feasting their eyes on the 
blushing or brazen beauty (as the case might be) un- 
til she was fairly driven to cover. But in England, to- 
day, it is rather the men who are hunted and the wo- 
men who give chase; and so it will naturally be, ere 
long, in the great cities of our Atlanticseaboard. Yet 
why should the cry for Woman’s Rights decrease the 
number of marriages ? Before answering a question to 
which many will require no answer, we would say that 
we approach the subject with no dogmatic prejudice 
and in no jeering spirit, but with a sincere desire to 
promote earnest and profitable discussion. We would 
deny rights to none, whether on the score of sex, skin, 
or nationality. Our immediate object, however, is to 
seek the cause of a given phenomenon rather than to 
demonstrate either the justice or injustice of it. 

Marriage, then, like all other human institutions, is 
an affair of guid pro guo. The rule has been that 
women should give love, comfort, obedience ; and that 
men should give love, protection, support. Now, a 
leading principle of Woman’s Rights, as we under- 
stand the doctrine, is to do away with some of the 
terms of this exchange. It is proposed that woman 
should continue to give love and perhaps comfort, but 
to ohedience man is to have no claim. Of course, we 
do not mean to imply that this principle is so far ac- 
cepted in English society as to be openly avowed and 
contended for; but there certainly is just that 77pp/e 
on the surface of things which tells of what is to come. 
Everything English we see—novels, newspapers, and 
even the pictures and jokes of the comic papers—tell 
us that the young Englishwomen of to-day are far more 
fast, more masculine, more self-asserting—in a word, 
more independent than were their mothers, or than 
intending husbands like to see and tolerate. The fair 
young creatures are not technical believers in Woman’s 
Rights. If here, they would not be disciples of Susan 
B. Anthony or Mrs. Cady Stanton. They would laugh 
at the idea. But they feel, without knowing why or 
wherefore, the mysterious pressure of a coming wave. 
The rising generation of Englishwomen are deliber- 
ately resolving to strike out the word “obey” from 
the marriage sacrament ; marriages, as a consequence, 
are in England greatly on the decline ; and, whatever 
the difference between Englishmen and Americans, 
we may look in time to see very much the same result 
in our own country. 

It is idle to expect men when their will is consulted 
to accept burdens without consolations, and this de- 
cline in marriage illustrates the axiom. Undoubtedly 
the great and increasing cost of living in England has 
its share in producing the phenomena, and it is cer- 
tainly producing some such effect among ourselves. 
Yet, this cause alone will not induce men to forego 
relations to which so many other causes impel them. 
It is, however, clear that if all idea of authority as ex- 
ercised by men over women is to be foregone, the ma- 
jority of mankind are likely to prefer illicit relations 
which entail no responsibility. The grave evils which 





promise to find root in this untoward prospect need 
only to be suggested ; they do not require to be dwelt 
upon in detail. We may enfranchise woman from 
man’s control just as we have liberated the slave; but 
in either case is it certain that the emancipated ones 


will be able thereafter entirely to provide for them- 
selves? 








TOPICS. 


Bigpur ny of a subject is one of the foremost diffi- 
culties of the essayist as well as of the conversa- 
tionalist. Most of us have plenty to sayif we can once 
get started, but few of us understand the art of taking 
well that costly first step which breaks the ice of 
social reserve. We know of a score of things which 
we would feel the greatest interest in talking of, but 
which it might very possibly not at all interest our 
listener to hear. Yet the talker has this advantage 
over the writer, that he has-one subject on which he 
can always talk with the certainty of an appreciative 
and sympathetic audience—the weather ; whereas to 
attempt always to write about the weather, unless one 
were Mr. Merriam or Professor Thatcher, would be 
preposterous in the extreme. Besides, in the plastic 
world of talk errors can be instantly corrected and 
missteps retrieved; subjects which are found to be 
uninteresting can be abandoned and others taken up, 
while the evanescent flash of wit irradiating and gild- 
ing the meanest matter dazzles and baffles criticism. 
But the writer has no such resource. In the adaman- 
tine chains of print his thoughts are petrified, his mis- 
takes indelible; there, if anywhere, mescit vox mis- 
sa reverti. So it behooves him to be careful in his se- 
lection of topics. 

Once he has settled what he is to write about, prac- 
tice makes it tolerably easy to string it with the usual 
profundities or brilliancies, to defend or to denounce 
it as occasion may require, to wreath it with the gar- 
lands of praise or to wrap it in the Nessus shirt of sar- 
casm. Practice, indeed, makes it easy to write some- 
thing about anything or nothing ; and so for the jour- 
nalist to fill his columns without resorting to the some- 
what questionable expedient of the Irish editor who, 
whenever his foreman reported himself short of matter, 
advised him “to kill a child at Ballyporeen,” and it 
that proved still inadequate, “to contradict the same.” 
The resource is but a clumsy one, though the people 
who make up the telegraphic reports for the daily pa- 
pers still seem to cling to it with superstitious reve- 
rence. Rochester, who, like his royal master, 

“ Never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one,” 

found Vothing a fertile theme for his facile muse, and 
next to nothing a broomstick proved a ready conduc- 
tor for the lightning of Swift’s -vit. Montaigne, too, 
most delightful, perhaps, because most inconsequent 
of essayists, who never could think without a pen in 
his hand, and wrote as a bird sings, seems never to 
have lacked an excuse for his charming, discursive 
prattle, while a chalk-mark or a royal wedding gave to 
the writer of the Roundabout Papers equal opportuni- 
ty for his inimitable and delicious moralizing. But 
we are not all Thackerays or Montaignes, and the ordi- 
nary essayist, if he be a journalist as well, must care- 
fully choose the theme which is to illustrate his wit or 
wisdom. The demands of journalism usually leave 
little time for that care and elaboration which the es- 
sayist loves, for what Dr. Holmes calls the “@/azy-ing 
process—ironing out the crumples,” and to him who 
unites the two occupations it is above all things neces- 
sary that his subject should be suggestive ; that it 
should strike fire from mental attrition with the 
quickness of flint and steel, not only after the slow, 
laborious rubbing of the Australian’s splinters. Most 
minds, trained to the business of writing, acquire a 
certain mechanical uniformity of labor, as of so many 
intellectual mills, wherein, if you shall insert a subject, 
there will presently be ground out, after a certain in- 
terval, a number of corresponding phrases, more or 
less beautifully polished, more or less appropriate, and 
more or less expressive of ideas. The result is toler- 
ably uniform, but the interval varies ; and when time is 
limited the suggestiveness of the subject becomes of 
some importance. 

There are certain topics, for example,-on which 
every one who thinks at all (how many ever do?) 
has somewhat thought, and which it is almost 
impossible to mention or to hear without arousing 
a legion of attendant impressions and thoughts and 
fancies, as thick and evanescent as the host evoked 
by Roderick’s whistle from the silent heather. These 
are the derniers ressorts of the journalist ; the reserve 
which he brings up whenever he is hard pressed. On 
these, if he cannot be original, he can be at least pro- 





fuse ; if he says nothing which has not been said 
before, he may, perhaps, say it in a way to make it 
fresh. And originality, after all, as gloriously invigo- 
rating, if one could find it, as the fabled fount of eternal 
life that Ponce de Leon sought in vain, seems also as 
mythical and unreal. “There is nothing new under 
the sun,” said the wisest of men and the most d/asé ot 
profligates. Ard nowhere is it truer than in essay 
writing. The good things which seem most your 
own, which you glory in with the clearest conscience, 
you may be sure were better said by Sir Thomas 
Browne or by Addison or even by the great who 
lived before Agamemnon, and whose precedence some 
kind friend shall presently point out. There is no 
such thing as originality; there is no such thing as 
plagiarism. Let these be the two cardinal points of 
every writer’s creed. It really seems as though every 
possible subject of the essayist had been provided at 
its birth with a certain train of ideas, which some find 
and some do not, which are made to seem different in 
different hands only by skill of arrangement and trickery 
of dress. The mind of every man runs in a certain 
groove more or less broad or long; the flowers he 
finds in his passage he culls and makes into garlands 
that seem fresh to us long after they are faded only 
because we have failed to find them. 

Next to the disagreeable shock of learning that one’s 
good things have been better said before is the misery 
of discovering that one’s favorite subject has been an- 
ticipated by a contemporary. You have selected it 
with the greatest care; you have arranged with pre- 
cision the various heads ; you have collected all your 
quotations and provided your examples ; you have in- 
vented all your brilliant apophthegms and your felici- 
tous phrases. You have settled everything for an es- 
pecial coup; perhaps you have written it out; per- 
haps your manuscript has gone to. press, when some 
fatal morning, over your rolls and coffee, or whatever 
other form your American penchant for dyspepsia may 
have taken, your eye catches a familiar word in your 
newspaper, and with execrations you read what some 
dolt of an unknown rival has dared to say on your chosen 
topic. Of course it is trash ; if it had been better done 
than you could have done it, the shock would be les- 
sened by generous consideration of the advantage to the 
public ; but it never is done half so well. So many fine 
things missed or mangled ; so many telling hits ignored ; 
so many glorious opportunities unavailed of ; somuch 
false logic and tawdry style, such lame and impotent 
conclusions. And to think how well you would have 
done it, and what a reputation this marplot has robbed 
you of—oh ! it is maddening! We solemnly vow and 
protest that for a man who had done us this injury we 
should have no mercy, no forgiveness; we should 
laugh sardonically at his misery ; we should rejoice in 
his misfortunes ; we should behold unmoved the con- 
flagration of his household gods; nay, we should see 
himself at the stake without a tear. We know of 
nothing so exasperating to a writer who loves his pro- 
fession, unless it be the consciousness that one is 
going to spoil a good subject one’s self for lack of time 
to treat it. 

Doubtless, to many we shall seem to have regarded 
the entire matter from an ignoble point of view. 
Spontaneity, they will clamor, is the sole excuse of 
the author ; the subject should come to the writer, not 
the writer to the subject. In other words, he should 
wait until he has something to write about, not first 
make up his mind to write and then cast about him 
for excuse. The objection has point so far as con- 
cerns those who write for pleasure, for fame, for the 
sake of writing, urged on by the cacoéthes scribendi ; 
but the poor devils who have to write for bread and 
butter, how about them? O magnanimities! we 
look down upon and scorn them, of course ; but shall 
we not also pardon them? If the mountain cannot 
be induced to come to Mohammed, surely the prophet 
may lay aside his dignity and don his sandals. The 
function of the writer is a high and noble one, no 
doubt, and it would be well if no sordid consideration 
ever narrowed its influence, but it is a trade like 
other trades, and we must live. It has its shams and 
its realities, its blue-fire, its stage illusions, like the 
other comedies in the theatre of life; let us not be 
too severe on the actors who blunder in their parts. 
Presently the curtain shall fall and the lights be turned 
out, and then—Dves Jre / Let us hope that that topic 
shall be familiar to us and our views upon it sound 
enough to pass muster with the heavenly audience. 








“ONLY A WATER-COLOR.” 


UCH is the remark that has heretofore fallen from 
many a lip, as the utterer turned away from a pic- 
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setting. Unable, perhaps, to resist a conviction grad- 
ually creeping over him, to the effect that the work had 
some sort of merit, he was yet reluctant to admit that 
truth, and therefore pooh-poohed it after the above 
fashion, justified in his own mind by confused remem- 
brances of chromo-lithographs and children’s books 
printed in colors. There was, indeed, something 
almost grotesque in the popular ignorance regarding a 
branch of art which has flourished long and thrives 
splendidly in a land that we are apt to designate as 
behind the age. Here is an anecdote to the point. 
Several years ago a friend of ours was dining sociably 
with Mr. Crampton, then British minister at Washing- 
ton. The diplomatist was an amateur painter himself, 
and by no means a poor one, though he made no pa- 
rade of his ability. His house was enriched with a 
few well-selected examples of the art that he loved; in 
his dining-room hung a couple of Prout’s masterly 
architectural drawings that had cost their possessor 
not less than fifteen hundred dollars, and that are now 
probably worth twice that sum. Gossipping over their 
wine and walnuts, our friend enquired if any of his 
entertainer’s frequent guests ever took notice of such 
gems as those before him. “ Why, no,” said the host, 
off-hand—adding, however, after a pause, that a single 
exception occurred to him. “ Last week,” said he, “a 
distinguished senator dined with me. The party was 
small and informal. He sat where you are sitting, op- 
posite those Prouts, and I could not but observe during 
dinner, with secret satisfaction, that his eye often 
ranged to and fro from one to the other, as though 
they had awakened a lively interest in him—and so it 
turned out. When the cloth was drawn, he asked my 
permission to leave his chair and look at them more 
closely. Imagine my delight on finding some one to 
appreciate them at last. He examined them long and 
carefully, then returned to his seat, and then spoke 
out his impression thus: ‘Mr. Crampton, you’ve got 
two first-rate colored prints there ; I wish you would 
put me in the way of importing a pair!” But, remem- 
ber that this little incident dates from several years ago. 
We have changed all that. Suddenly the wind of 
fashion has veered round, and is now in favor of the 
heretofore neglected style. The National Academy of 
Design, acting in this instance well up to its title, has 
given space on its walls to the first annual collection 
of the American Society of Painters in Water-Colors. 
We propose to notice what is noteworthy therein. 
Yet, before entering upon this particular subject, it 
is desirable to remind those of our readers who are 
waiting for a more pronounced public approval of the 
new method, that the Academy is by no means wholly 
devoted to illustrations thereof. It is desirable, we 
say, So to remind them, because we would at once aid 
in procuring them a new sensation and try to bring a 
few dollars into the academic treasury. Art is not 
self-sustaining, and the institution still needs the in- 
flux of coin. Be it known, therefore, to all men and 
women who have eyes above Black Crooks and 
White Fawns, that the cheapest and best by far of all 
the entertainments in town is to be found just now in 
the picturesque building at the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue. For there, beside the 
novel attraction, may be seen again several objects 
that are well worth the seeing a second or a third time. 
Among these are Church’s “ Niagara” and Bierstadt’s 
“Mount Hood,” the best works, in our judgement, of 
those two artists respectively—though in the latter we 
cannot quite understand why the glowing color upon 
the magnificent peak should stultify the ordinary laws 
of nature. The rosy hues at sunrise or sunset linger 
latest upon or touch earliest the loftiest summits, even 
while the snowy tracts immediately below them are 
clothed in white that looks ghastly by contrast. Mr. 
Bierstadt piles his white shroud above, not beneath, the 
sun-kissed heights. But this remark is aside. Let us 
continue the list of ef ceteras. Hereare a few choice 
works, in both painting and statuary, returned from 
the Paris Exposition. Here, in bronze, are Ward’s 
“Indian Hunter” and Launt Thompson’s “ Napo- 
leon ;” here, in marb le, are an “ Eve,” by Hiram Pow- 
ers, and “ Columbus,” by Miss Emma Stebbins ; here, 
on canvas and in oil, are Eastman Johnson’s “Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” Huntington’s “ Republican Court,” 
Weir’s “ Gun Foundery,” Colman’s “ Alhambra,” and 
Kensett’s “ Morning off the Coast of Massachusetts.” 
Add to these “ The Cross and the World,” three stu- 
pendous allegories by the late Thomas Cole—whom 
nature designed for a poet, but whom circumstances 
made and flattering friends confirmed as a painter— 
and it must be owned that there is sufficient variety. 
Come we now at last to the water-colors. Notable 
among the American artists who have taken up the 
hitherto despised process, with a result that affords 
another proof of our facile genius as a people for adopt- 


ing what suits us, may be mentioned Messrs. W. 
Hart, Bellows, De Haas, Burling, and Colman. British 
contributors there are also, some of whom are young 
men whose lot is cast among us ; but there is no need 
to specify in each instance the nationality of the ex- 
hibitor. We welcome the foreigner all the more warm- 
ly if he be a proficient, and only hope that more of our 
own academicians and associates will follow the exam- 
ple here set them—with which words we mount the 
broad stairways and find ourselves agreeably arrested 
in the Corridor. Mr. Hart is conspicuous and pre- 
eminent in landscape, especially in 490, “‘ On Grand 
Manan, New Brunswick,” and 491, “ A Sylvan Scene 
near Bethel, Maine.” The latter, a most carefully fin- 
ished but not over-elaborated work, is alike happy in 
choice of subject and in execution, with a certain lu- 
minous quality that is rare. The former, made up of 
a rocky coast, sea, sun, beach, and an old empty boat, 
is less highly finished, but is as full of sentiment as its 
pendant is of prettiness in the better sense of the word. 
Both, and others elsewhere, from the same hand, show 
surprising skill, and warrant the belief that Mr. Hart 
will gain even more laurels in this, to him, new style 
than he has already gleaned in oil. We hint but one 
drawback, a little sameness in the green hue of his fo- 
liage and his herbage. Its too frequent use savors of 
mannerism—nor is it pleasing in itself, rather remind- 
ing one of French painted landscapes than of woods and 
fields. “Elaine,” 471, by W. Magrath, though little 
more than a sketch, and injured in effect by its grey in 
place of white mounting, may not be passed by without 
approval. It presents the funeral barge of the “lily- 
maid,” drifting down stream toward many-towered 
Camelot, with the faithful servitor as solitary oarsman. 
There is befitting simplicity in the design and treat- 
ment, harmony in the arrangement of its colors. Init, 
also, as in the same artist’s 592, “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
or “One more Unfortunate,” floating dead upon the 
river that washes a proud city, there is much manifes- 
tation of feeling. There is something unconventional, 
and so far praiseworthy, in the air and attitude of “ The 
Hostess,” 468, by W. Luson Thomas; but he verges 
toward Pre-Raphaelitism, and should beware of so 
serious a stumbling-block. His “Margaret” (from 
Faust), 394, is cleverly handled, but lacks character. So, 
too, should Mr. E. D. Lewis beware of spottiness, and 
points for effect, and a leaning to pigment in the lump. 
These drawbacks are obvious in his two well selected 
scenes, 556, “Morning on Lake George,” and 564, 
“ Morning in the Conway Meadows.” He should hang 
up in his studio, as a beacon, one of the commonplace 
Neapolitan prints of Vesuvius. Mr. Harry Fenn claims 
full recognition of his abilities. Several of his draw- 
ings are on show, having all considerable merit, while 
one at least is altogether admirable. We first come 
across him in 590, “ Pietra Santa Lucca,” and recog- 
nize at once an unusual crispness and sparkle, with a 
certain cleanness of touch as though he were used to 
drawing for anengraver. Yet he is not a happy color- 
ist; and in this composition of figures, houses, and re- 
mote mountains his gradations of distance are not well 
preserved, while his touches for effect, legitimate for 
the pencil but not for the brush, are decidedly too fre- 
quent. But there is in him, we say, such a vigor and 
precision, that he must take a high place among us. 
His best bit is a small picture in the East Room, 378, 
“Toilers of the Sea,” a coast scene, with fishing boats 
drawn up on a beach, and a sailor lad mending his 
nets beside one of them. It is extremely clever. 
Hypercriticism can perhaps only object to a certain 
want of ruggedness in outlines and of mellowness in 
hue. There is possibly, for the fisherman’s trade and 
materials, somewhat too much of spick-and-span new- 
ness and sharp cutting. Is this the result of practice 
on box-wood for engravers? Very fine indeed is 550, 
simply entitled “ Marine,” by A. Herbert. Air and 
movement are in it; the drawing is excellent; the 
grouping of the component parts tends to bring out an 
effective whole. You see a pilot or fishing sloop, in a 
stiff breeze, running into a French port between two 
jetties, and towing a boat astern. It savors of salt, 
though Mr. Herbert’s craft appear to leave no wake 
behind them. Mr. R. W. Weir’s “ Heaving the Lead,” 
536, should have been hove from his studio at West 
Point into the North River. Desirable as it is to have 
artists of repute interest themselves in this attempt to 
popularize water-colors, it is not desirable to exhibit 
them in the form of trash. We pass to some verit- 
able gems, very small, but clever exceedingly, and 
numerous, we are glad to add. These are two sets of 
“Sketches,” six or eight in each frame, by Paul 
Marny. We commend them to the admiration of 
the public and the careful study of Mr. Marny’s pro- 
fessional brethren. Sucha masterly touch as is therein 





displayed may be a gift; but the method of working 


out broad effects within narrow limits ought to chal- 
lenge examination. We like Mr. H. Farrer’s tint bet- 
ter than his texture, in a “ Wood-Duck,” 584; and 
congratulate him on his “ Study of Apples,” 396, in the 
East Room, which, to our eye, is superior to the little 
“Fruit” piece, 440, of the famous W. Hunt (of Lon- 
don), that hangs opposite to it. Yet here again we 
would ask from what Board of Green Cloth did Mr. 
Farrer borrow his ground? Would such an article be 
recognized at any dry-goods establishment? Mrs. 
Elizabeth Murray contributes two of her vigorous, 
richly-toned, individualized, and altogether effective 
figure pieces. These are 511, “A Spanish Milk- 
Stall, Seville,’ and 337, “The Cheat Detected—a 
Scene from Spanish Life.’ They are charged with 
her sign-manual, which is power, produced by a com- 
bination of strength in touch and brilliancein tone. Yet 
we have seen other works by this lady that satisfied us 
more completely. There is in parts of them, espe- 
cially the former, a certain hardness of outline, and a 
carelessness as to modelling or relief, in the figures 
and draperies, albeit the separate heads are master- 
pieces intheir way. Texture, also, which has just been 
mentioned in connection with another exhibitor, is 
rather a weak point with Mrs. Murray. In the card- 
playing group, the bull neck of the man in a white 
shirt illustrates our meaning; and, by the way, we 
have seen that identical throat before, in another of 
Mrs. Murray’s works. Butthese are slight drawbacks 
where there is so much of originality and force. Mr. 
T. M. Richardson has a great name in England, but 
“Corfu,” 559, must not be taken as a very favorable 
specimen of his ability. The subject has not been 
well chosen. It is too much broken up, and lacks 
simplicity of arrangement ; yet the mark of a capable 
and experienced brush cannot be mistaken by him who 
looks for it. On the other hand a large and splendid 
landscape is sent by J. C. Reed. It is “The Valley 
of the Conway,” 707, and may be taken as a fair 
average example of the English school. Lastly, we 
must edge in a word of praise to J. A. Fraser for 717, 
“ A Hard Road to Travel,” a very spirited sketch of 
sleighs ploughing through snow masses in the rural 
districts. 

We have already intruded into the East Room ; but 
the small space yet at our disposal must be confined 
to it. The place of honor is deservedly given to “The 
Haunted House,” 382, by Mr. Fredericks—a large and 
noble work, showing signs of much thought and very 
skilful treatment. The deserted Elizabethan mansion, 
the pond almost covered with aquatic plants, the soli- 
tary heron, the tall pines, the gloomy evening, made 
more apparent by a glint of the setting sun—all is 
dark, forlorn, ghostly. Do not hurry past such a pic- 
ture, or expect to discover all its merit at a moment’s 
glance. Mr. Bellows shows marvellous aptitude in the 
transfer from oil to water, and preserves also in very 
remarkable degree the characteristic that distinguished 
him in the former. He has several charming land- 
scapes. “The Androscoggin at Bethel, Maine,” 383, 
is lovely in the extreme. Mr. De Haas is very spirit- 
ed and happy in “ Coast Scene,” 321 ; and even more 
so in his capital little bit, 430, “Coast of France.” 
Mr. Burling’s best is 386, a composition of dead birds, 
that obtained the first prize at the Philadelphia Sketch 
Club Exhibition in 1865. It is a fine study for color 
and free handling. Mr. T. W. Wood comes out bold- 
ly and successfully in “American Citizens,” 425, four 
three-quarter-length figures respectively of a native 
American, an Irishman, a German, and a Negro going 
to the poll. The idea is borrowed perhaps from the 
English Webster ; but there is much promise of ex- 
cellence, and no small amount of technical merit. 
For the rest, we can only invite attention, for manifold 
reasons, to sundry pictures either in this apartment or 
in,the Corridor. These are: 441, “On the Hacken- 
sack,” by J. W. Hill; “The Deserted Whaler,” 368, 
by R. S. Gifford ; “ Mount Vesuvius,” 435, by Ziem ; 
444, “Coast Scene,” by J. M. W. Turner ; 381, “ Pan- 
sies,” by Mrs. C. Carson ; 595 and 596, “ Design for a 
Fan,” painted on kid, by J. W. Ehninger ; 370, “ Sheep 
and Lambs,” by J. Thorpe ; 361, “Scene on the Upper 
Little Miami,” by A. H. Wyant; 431, “The Cava- 
lier,” by Meissonnier ; and 316, “St. Lawrence, Isle 
of Wight,” by W. H. Thwaites. 

The Exhibition, on the whole, is highly creditable 
and full of interest ; and we trust that amateurs will not 
miss the opportunity of becoming conversant with a 
mode that promises excellently for our fame in the 
world of art. The expression, “Only a water-color,” 
ought to die out. 
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MR. DICKENS’S ELOCUTION. 
HAVE seen Dickens, but I cannot say that I 
heard him.” Such was the remark of many 
persons on a certain evening at Steinway Hall, when 
the great novelist read a Christmas Carol and 
Boots. And that, probably, is the experience of at 
least one-third of every audience which has assembled 
in that hall to hear the Dickens readings. The reason 
is, the size of the room combined with the weakness 
of Dickens’s voice ; and the fault lies primarily with 
the person who engaged the room for the readings ; 
and, secondly, with Mr. Dickens himself, in continu- 
ing to read in a room where one-third of the persons 
who pay their money to hear him fail to get what they 
pay for. The result is a wrong to the public, and a 
general dissatisfaction on the part of Dickens’s would- 
be auditors. Dickens, however, is worth hearing 
whenever he can be heard. For, excepting Macready 
—who read for us twenty years ago—he is the only 
public reader we have ever had who could make any 
pretensions to the merit of a natural style. He actually 
comes down to the simple, quiet, colloquial utterances 
of real life. He delivers his words naturally, simply, 
unaffectedly ; without physical effort, without mouth- 
ing, without ranting, without any of the absurd tricks, 
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- conventionalities, and extravagances of the stage. 


Indeed, his elocution may be called faultless, with one 
exception, namely, an incessant recurrence of the 
rising inflection, which reaches one particular note of 
the gamut at every pause in every sentence. To 
American ears that is Cockneyism. 

But, while Dickens thus very nearly attains perfec- 
tion in his elocution, he puts unnecessary obstacles in 
his own way by his injudicious selections of passages 
to be read. For instance, the Christmas Carol. The 
Christmas Carol isa pleasant Christmas story—rather 
for children than for grown people ; but still a pleasant 
story for private reading. But it is not adapted to public 
reading any more than so many pages of Rasse/as or the 
Vicar of Wakefield. That remark might not hold good 
had the Christmas Carol never been published. If it 
were new to an audience, as is a sermon, a lecture, an 
oration, the case would be different. The narrative and 
descriptive parts would then have the interest of an un- 
known story. But when every word is familiar to the 
audience, they must in those parts rely for entertain- 
ment on the mere style of the reader ; and no reader 
can produce great elocutionary effects in unimpassion- 
ed prose where the dramatic element is wanting. 
Therefore, when Dickens attempts to entertain an 
audience with the whole of the Christmas Caro/—the 
reading of which occupies no less than an hour and a 
quarter—he virtually undertakes the impossible. If 
any one asks, How is it then that he des nevertheless 
entertain his audience with that story ? the answer is, 
that the personal consideration of his individuality as- 
sists him. The people listen because the admired and 
popular author reads. If a precise duplicate of 
Dickens’s utterances in the Christmas Carol could be 
achieved by an unknown man before an audience of 
two thousand people, not twenty of the whole number 
would “sit it out.” On the other hand, if Dickens 
would confine his readings to selections which embody 
the dramatic element exclusively—and his books 
abound with such passages—he would deserve and 
win the unanimous applause of his auditors. A man 
of his ability should not be content with limited tri- 
umphs. 

Apart from the entertainment involved in Dickens’s 
readings, there is something to be learned from them, 
if our actors and elocutionists had but the grace to see 
it. Indeed, every man who reads or speaks in public 
—in the pulpit, at the bar, on the stage, or in the read- 
ing or debating hall—might learn from Dickens the 
seemingly almost unattainable art of natural elocution. 
Actors on the stage seem in this particular to be past 
praying for. They have gone on in their sin since the 
days of Shakespeare ; and if they will not—as they 
will not—listen to the admonitions of Hamlet, neither 
would they be persuaded though one should rise from 
the dead to reprove them; and our professional 
“readers,” the most of whom are, or have been, actors, 
are even more obstinately and persistently “stagey” 
than they. Hamlet says of acting—which is reading 
carried to its ultimate developement—thatits “ purpose 
is to hold the mirror up to nature.” But the actor or 
professional reader will say—as the editor of one of 
our leading daily newspapers actually did say, in lau- 
dation of Edwin Booth—that “‘ Hamlet means a mag- 
nifying mirror’! In other words, Hamlet means a 
concave mirror, which, as we all know, exaggerates, 
elongates, and otherwise distorts into absurdity what- 
ever it reflects. Hence, therefore, as in consistency 
bound, tlie actor and reader treat the language of the 
poet as a concave mirror treats the features of a man; 


and a nice “spot of work” they make of it! To de- 
liver the words of Shakespeare as any human being 
in real life would speak his own words, is something 
not dreamed of in the philosophy of these ranters and 
mouthers. 
For example, when Hamlet is wrought up to the 
point of hesitating between life and suicide ; when he 
asks himself whether it is better to live or to die—“ to 
be, or not to be”—he, in that memorable self-com- 
muning, would utter these six monosyllables in a 
quiet, meditative manner, without vocal effect, and, 
above all things, without an obvious attempt to im- 
press anaudience of whose existence he is unconscious. 
But the Hamlet of the stage, or of the reading-room, 
“changes all that.” He is altogether aware of an au- 
dience for whose edification he is showing himself off ; 
and he therefore elaborately and with great physical 
effort says, 

 To-0-0 be-e-e, or-r-r 

Not-t-t to-a- be-e-e.”’ 

That is a single instance picked out of ten thousand 
of a quiet passage “ done to death” by an actor’s or a 
reader’s irrepressible propensity to mouth his words. 
Any passionate line would be proportionably worse. 
For instance, Othello, in the third act, under the tor- 
tures of Iago, bursts into several paroxysms of rage ; 
which rage the actor or reader thinks can be express- 
ed by “nothing but roaring ;” and roar he does, “ to 
the top of his compass.” But he excites no sympathy 
in “the judicious.” They altogether lose sight of the 
suffering Moor, and enter on a calculation of the 
chances that this robustious caricaturist may burst a 
blood-vessel. Dickens very happily hits off this pro- 
pensity to mouth and rant in Great Expectations. Pip, 
commenting on Mr. Waldengarver’s Hamlet, says: “I 
laughed all the time in spite of myself, the whole thing 
was so droll; and yet I had a latent impression that 
there was something decidedly fine in Mr. Walden- 
garver’s elocution, because it was so very slow, very 
dreary, very up-hill and down-hill, and very unlike any 
way in which any man in any natural circumstances of 
life or death ever expressed himself about anything.” 


The difference between the natural and the artificial 
may be further illustrated by a reference to two cele- 
brated pictures. At or near the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, the artist David painted a picture which 
he called “ Napoleon crossing the Alps.” It was a 
gorgeous piece of work and “a great success.”’ Copies 
of it were made in every style of art then known, and 
they were circulated wherever art was admired. The 
picture represented Napoleon in a holiday dress, 
mounted on a charger which was caparisoned in holi- 
day style. The animal reared on the precipitous path- 
way as if it were a parade-ground, and he seemed to 
spurn the earth beneath his feet. The rider, more- 
over, smiled scornfully and defiantly at the frowning 
masses of snow that opposed his progress. In short, 
the horse, the horseman, and the scenery were bril- 
liantly executed ; and each of the three, considered 
separately, was truthfully portrayed. Yet, for all that, 
there was no truth in the picture as a whole, because 
its combination was false. Such a man and horse, 
so costumed and caparisoned, with that air of defi- 
ance and disdain, were never seen on the snowy 
passes of the Alps. 

Many years after, another French artist—Delaroche 
—painted a picture which 4e called “ Napoleon cross- 
ing the Alps.” That was a very different work. It 
represented Napoleon in a weather-beaten, three-cor- 
nered hat, wrapped in a plain grey overcoat, sitting on 
a mule ; and the mule was led by a mountaineer who, 
with eye, staff, and hand, aided the animal in thread- 
ing the treacherous road. ‘There were no holiday ap- 
pointments in this picture, nor was there any defiance 
in the face of the great captain. His gaze was one of 
grave solemnity. He looked around on something 
“mightier than he!” The spectator who, for the first 
time, saw that picture, experienced a feeling of blank 
disappointment. Its stern reality chilled him. He 
had in mind David’s gorgeous fiction, and he almost 
resented Delaroche’s plain fact. A little reflection, 
however, showed him that Delaroche had the right of 
the case. 

Now, what David was to Delaroche, the actor or 
reader is to Dickens: with this material difference, 
however, in favor of David—that whereas he portrayed 
things true in themselves, when separately considered, 
the actor or reader exhibits what has no precedent in 
real life, however considered. David’s details were 
true in the abstract; their combination, only, was 
false. But the actor’s or reader’s details are as false 
as his combination. There is zo truth in A2s pictures. 
So far is he from exhibiting human beings with nat- 





ural developements of feeling and passion, he repre- 
sents them as Pipsays Mr. Waldengarver represented 


them, and as Hamlet, in his immortal “instructions,” 
says they should not be represented. 

: But, leaving the actors and readers—some of whom 
assume to be feachers of elocution !—to their own de- 
vices, it is proper to remark that our clergy are sadly 
in need of such instruction as is foreshadowed by 
Dickens’s example. If they, catching inspiration 
from that example, could and would make their way 
into the mysteries of plain, simple, unaffected elocu- 
tion, and would henceforth abandon all their varieties 
of artificial, monotonous, and extravagant delivery, 
they and their congregations would gain what were 
cheaply purchased with all the money that Dickens 
will carry away with him. 
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THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH.* 
Il. 

lage most striking and effective of the early mani- 

festations of this conservatism in this country 
was the determination to adhere tothe use of the 
language of the Netherlands. (V.) From the time of 
the English supremacy in 1664 its use was falling into 
desuetude. But the Dutchmen adhered to its use as 
if they thought they could never gain admission to the 
heavenly Paradise unless they could sing and pray in 
that of the earthly, or at least in that of the Paradise 
of the Dutch Church. It was no use to say that people 
could not understand it. “Let them learn it,” was 
the reply. It was of no use to say that for children 
to speak Dutch was to incur disgrace and reproach— 
that “as stupid as a Dutchman” was a common com- 
parison. “Children are no better than their fathers,” 
was the ready answer. It was no use to show them 
that their youth were going to other churches—that 
the Dutch churches were becoming fewer and weak in 
a land once wholly theirs. The same natural feeling 
which has induced the Eastern Church, and the Ro- 
man Catholic as well, to retain in sacred service a lan- 
guage wholly unintelligible to the masses, was in- 
creased by the conservatism common to their blood 
(or by “ Dutch obstinacy,” as their slanderers assert), 
and they would not give it up. Though, after a full 
century of controversy on this subject, the English 
language was allowed in the churches in 1763, it did 
not become general until 1800! 

VI. But a question of still more deadly importance 
was that of maintaining ecclesiastical dependence 
upon the mother Church in the Netherlands. The 
great conservative masses insisted that to cut the 
string would ensure the death of the child. No skill 
in the country could, in such event, preserve its 
life. So severe and bitter became the odium theologi- 
cum that all Christian men (save Dutchmen) were 
disgusted. The ranting indecencies and opprobrious 
epithets which had characterized the president of the 
Synod of Dort (the Breckinridge of his day) and made 
the name of “Boogerman” the designation of the 
nameless horror, with threats of whose coming incom- 
petent mothers frightened unruly children, were 
bandied from lip to lip and from pen to pen. Rival 
church assemblies were called. Rival statements 
made. Rival appeals taken to the Classis of Amster- 
dam ; and every one thought himself doing Gop ser- 
vice. “A man that thro’ inadvertency, or being agi- 
tated with a violent passion, engages in a criminal 
action,” says thoughtful Dr. Fiddes, “is in a hopeful 
way of repenting and correcting himself when he 
comes to consider; but when we do ill things under 
the notion of doing Gop and religion, our friends,and 
country, good service, here the disease is more latent 
and difficultly (st-) removed, as being seated both in 
the will and affections, and in erroneous judgement: 
and therefore the great Deceiver of Mankind never puts 
men upon ill designs but he colors them with specious 
names and splendid appearances; and, as it were, 
gilds over the fiend with glory. Yet Gop frequently 
opens the eyes and turns the heart of a people in the 
full career of their disorders ; tho’ their recovery is 
indeed more hopeless when they are under the im- 
pressions of a heady and mistaken zeal. But while the 
hearts of men are in the hands of Gop, we have the less 
reason to fear the effects of violence and an intemperate 
zeal. He has more than once remarkably interposed 
in favor of this Church and nation to stop the current of 
popular distractions ; and when He sees good, can do it 
again.” He did thus interpose in favor of this Church. 
Chiefly through the influence of Dr. John H. Living- 
ston, a native of this country, but educated in the 
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Netherlands, the matter was amicably arranged. The 
Church of the Netherlands herselfadvised the severance 
of the cord which bound the two, and “the Reformed 
Church in America” stood alone. This was in 1771; 
and the benefits of the change have been obvious 
from that day to this. Yet there has always been a 
strong influence in the Church opposed to independent 
action on the part of the Church—opposed to the op- 
erations of the “Boards,” preferring to act through 
outside, voluntary societies. And this while at the 
same time, with strange, though not uncommon incon- 
sistency, opposed also to the organization of churthes 
by missionaries in foreign lands, unless those churches 
shall owe allegiance to the Church in this country. 
Hence there is exhibited to-day the strange spectacle 
of churches in India, in China, and in Japan, which 
are integral parts of “the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica,” whose courts of appeal, though the members 
never leave Asia and speak only the languages of 
Asia, are all held in America and in the English lan- 
guage! The effect of this, of course, is to establish, 
practically, episcopacy in those countries ; the mis- 
sionary becoming of necessity the bishop, giving 
direction to, and exercising authority over, his assist- 
ants, whether called ministers, evangelists, presbyters, 
or deacons. By the authority of the missionary, such 
quarrels as that of the “Ccetus ” and “Conferentie,” 
the rivals in the quarrel just described, have so far 
been avoided in those countries. And the present 
indications are that, if there should be danger of them, 
the Church of America, like the Church of the Nether- 
lands in 1771, would reverse its past action and speak 
herself the word that bids her children live. 

VII. Having freed herself from the foreign language 
and the foreign government, it was, of course, only a 
question of time how soon the foreign name should 
follow. Every step in the Americanization of the 
Church has been gained inch by inch. The adoption 
of the present constitution—a great step in advance— 
in 1833, was only by a vote of thirty-six to thirty- 
three. The proposition to modernize the liturgy in 
1853 was ignored, and resisted until abandoned in 
1858. The proposition to omit the word “ Dutch ” 
from the corporate title, though strongly urged, was 
almost unanimously negatived, after five years of dis- 
cussion, in 1854, with the expression of the hope that 
“any further agitation on this subject may be discon- 
tinued !” 

The struggle had then been going on for three- 
quarters of a century, but nearly another quarter of a 
century was necessary to its success. It was ninety- 
six years from the organization of the Church in Amer- 
ica as such before she was willing to be known other 
than as the “ Dutch” Church. But the record stands, 
as we have said, one hundred and _ fifteen—to 
seven! This, with other attendant circumstances 
which we cannot detail within our limits, seems to us to 
indicate a radical change of policy. “The Reformed 
Church of America ” is to be an aggressive church. 

VIII. Theconservatism of the past is, moreover, just 
what puts her now on high vantage ground for the 
aggressive movement. 

The very paucity of her members, and her limited 
extent, have delivered her from the internal fires which 
slavery has kindled in every other communion in the 
land. Her entire freedom from the sin of slavery, 
since the conflict on this subject became national, 
commends her to radical Republicans, while her 
known and noted aversion to change commends her 
equally to pro-slavery Democrats. Add to this that 
her government conforms more nearly than that of any 
other church to the government of our country, and it 
will at once be seen what an advantage this is, in a 
country where loyalty is made to consist so largely in 
the eulogy of existing forms of government. 

IX. Moreover, the Reformed Church, both in the 
Netherlands and in America, has always evinced the 
most catholic Christian charity toward other churches. 
It was she that sheltered the Brownists and the Bap- 
tists alike in Holland, and nourished in her bosom the 
little fledgeling of the Mayflower until it was strong 
enough to wing its way across the Atlantic. It was 
she who sent Melancthon and Bucer and Peter Mar- 
tyr to England to aid the Reformation there. It was 
she that held the general council which Bishop Hall, 
of England, declared the place most like heaven of any 
place on earth. It was she whose patriarch, in his 

_ own church in this city, aided the ordination of, and 
granted his paternal benediction to, the first rector of 
Trinity Church. It is she whose mode of government, 
precisely that which existed at the death of St. John, 
stands midway between Episcopacy and Presbyterian- 
ism. It is she alone, as we have already said, who 
holds fast the standards adopted by the delegates of 
all the Reformed churches in the Synod at Dort. And 


it is she alone who, as long ago as 1833, declared that 
her General Synod exists, among other things, for the 
very purpose of “regulating and maintaining a friend- 
ly correspondence with the highest judicatories or as- 
semblies of other religious denominations, for the pur- 
pose of promoting union and concert in general meas- 
ures which may be calculated to maintain sound doc- 
trine, prevent conflicting regulations relative to per- 
sons under church censure by the judicatories of 
either denomination, and to produce concert and har- 
mony in their respective proceedings to promote the 
cause of religion and piety.” And the entire action 
of the Church has ever been in consistency with this 
profession. While all orthodox churches respect her 
for her rigid adherence to sound doctrine, they love 
her for her catholic spirit toward all. The spirit of 
union is abroad among the churches. We see no 
reason why the Reformed Church in America should 
not be the nucleus round which all others crystallize. 

X. If the Church of the future does not wish to sever 
her connection with the Church of the past—to do 
which would be suicide—here is her connecting link. 
These standards are already “ecumenical.” No one 
of the Reformed churches need object to them. Or, 
if it be necessary in this age to concede something to 
the different philosophies religious men hold, let the 
Church of the future insist only on the Hezdelberg 
Catechism. It is already held by “the (German) Re- 
formed Church.” The most distinguished scholar and 
theologian in the Presbyterian Church (N. S.) ex- 
presses his willingness to unite on such a basis. And 
the intimate relations which exist with the Presbyter- 
ian Church (O. S.), as well as the constant interchange 
of ministers, must have nearly broken down every 
barrier on that side. Let those who choose hold fast, 
also, the Belgic Confession, the Westminster Cate- 
chism, or the canons of the Synod of Dort; but let 
the Church of the future assuming the name so right- 
fully held by this body, “The Reformed Church of 
America,” insist only on the Heidelberg Catechism. 
Little known in this country, and with grave defects if 
considered as a catechism to be memorized, it is yet 
one of the clearest, noblest, and most beautiful state- 
ments of the orthodox, evangelical faith—and that from 
one Christian standpoint—of which we have any 
knowledge. If restored to its primitive form and 
purged of the attack on the mass as “an accursed 
idolatry,” we should not despair, in the golden age of 
love, of seeing it adopted even by the regenerated 
Church which now owns allegiance to Rome. It con- 
sists chiefly of the Apostles’ creed, the ten command- 
ments, and the Lord’s prayer, with explanations and 
connecting links, and its theological views are rather 
vital than doctrinal. 

XI. Moreover, the Reformed Church is a moder- 
ately liturgical church. She has a complete liturgy, 
binding only as regards the sacramental forms. Her 
genius is toward keeping the great Scripture festivals 
and toward the reading of regular Bible lessons at 
public worship. All these usages she derives, in 
common with the English, Lutheran, and Romish 
churches, from the apostolic age, modifying them 
according to circumstances. “Fully believing that 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit for the edification of Zion 
in every age are promised and bestowed, the Reformed 
Church,” believing that she acts under such spiritual 
guidance, adapts herself to emergencies. “The mis- 
sion of conflict,” as Timothy Titcomb calls it, 
between her conservative and progressive elements, 
is just what is necessary to make her what she should 
be. It has made her what she is. “It is good for a 
man,” and a church as well, “that he bear the yoke in 
his youth.” She has borne the yoke. She has passed 
her youth. Mature age has come. Ripened thought 
and feeling and piety, producing energy in action, are 
hers. She does not assume to be a great leader. True 
greatness is ever modest. But we suggest her as the 
one to give peace and rest to the discordant factions 
of the militant evangelic host. 

XII. We are only outsiders, it is true, giving our 
impressions. “ Quicquid recipitur, recipitur ad men- 
tem recipientis.” And not only so. Whatever is re- 
ceived into mind takes color from the character of the 
mind’s conceptions not only, but additional color also 
from the character of its expressions. We have en- 
deavored to interest and to inform our readers. If 
our visions seem visionary to those who have an in- 
side view, and such as the facts they see do not war- 
rant, we can oniy say, “So much the worse for the 
facts and the men who make them.” We are only 


indicating what, as it seems to us, “The Reformed 
Church of America” is potentially; what she shall 
be actually depends upon what Christians within and 
Christians without her communion shall make her; 





or, to speak from the superhuman standpoint, what 


the Head of-the Church chooses to make her. We 
can only remind, in conclusion, the members of this 
and of all other churches, in view of the signs of the 
times, of the couplet which we owe to that learned 
(Roman) Catholic Dutchman, Erasmus : 
“ Een-dragt maakt magt, 
Maar twist verkwist.”’ 


“ United effort gives power, 
But discord squanders it.”’ 








ALFRED DE MUSSET* 
II. 

HOSE who are not careful about pedigrees, pater- 
nal mansions, incidents of childhood, and dates 
generally ; but who consider the life of a man to 
consist chiefly in what he thought, felt, and accom- 
plished, and in the relations in which he stood to the 
thought and history of his time and of the world, will 
find a complete life of Alfred de Musset in his works 
—and they will find little else. But in his life the lives 
of many are depicted—the life, unfortunately, of a peri- 
od and of a nation; and this is the excuse that must 
be urged for making it an object of study. 
If it be the mark of a true poet to be able to divest 
himself of his own personality, and to identify himself 
completely with the character he aims at depicting, De 
Musset was not a poet, and has not produced a poem 
either in prose or verse. But few poets, from Goethe 
and Byron downwards, would stand this test. All, or 
nearly all, are self-depictors, the only notable excep- 
tion being Keats, who proposed the test. Goethe’s 
characters, with the exception of Gétz Von Berlichin- 
gen, confessedly represent phases in his own life. 
This is much less true of Schiller’s creations, neyer- 
theless there is much of Schiller in Wallenstein, Tell, 
Don Carlos, and even in Mary Stuart and the Maidof 
Orleans. Art, love, and tears predominate in Goethe, 
earnestness, Wehmuth and Sehnsucht in Schiller. By- 
ron’s works are Byron ; Wordsworth’s, Wordsworth ; 
Tennyson’s, Tennyson ; and Longfellow’s an approach 
to Longfellow. Itis not strange, therefore, that France, 
which, in this century, has borrowed most of its phi- 
losophy and all its art from Germany and England, 
should have borrowed the predominating peculiarities 
of both countries, and exaggerated them. When, 
moreover, we reflect that nearly all French poets have 
drawn their inspiration from Byron, we may well expect 
to find them all self-depictors. So they are, and no one 
more so than Alfred de Musset. In studying his 
works, therefore, we study himself and the men of his 
time. 

As might be anticipated, the most remarkable fea- 
ture in the productions of De Musset is the complete 
absence of the moral principle, of all sense of duty 
or inward rectitude. In all his eight volumes there is 
not a single character whose actions are guided by 
anything save passion or impulse. It would be vain, 
therefore, to look in them for examples of self-denial, 
self-sacrifice, devotion, public spirit, endurance, or 
heroism of any kind other than that of the brute. 
True to his own experience, he represents glory as a 
heartless delusion. His principle—if principle it can 
be called—is ove. Love is GoD, religion, life, allin all, 
everything but death. Volupié is heaven, ennuz hell, 
and your mistress’s husband the devil. By this it be- 
comes apparent that the love is of a particular kind. 
It is not that pure passion of the soul which takes the 
forms of philanthropy, friendship, and conjugality, and 
which zs Gop, religion, and life; it is that restless 
craving of a sense that has been rendered over acute 
by the blotting out of others—as the sense of touch is 
developed in the blind, or the sense of sight in the 
deaf-and-dumb. It is the evds of the Greeks grown 
morbid and self-conscious—no longer flying, with bow 
and quiver, and xaydgwv, as in old days; but, like the 
serpent of Eden, foul and malignant, proffering forbid- 
den fruit. It is well described in a passage in Les 
marrons du Feu, one of his earliest works : 


—“ Listen: your friendship’s dear to me ; 
But, to be frank, two years is somewhat long. 
What then? ’Tis the heart’s tale. All’s quick in it— 
‘All dies like sound except the exnui.” 


And everywhere it is the same—lawless passion alter- 
nating with ex#zz, or hurrying to suicide ; senses sa- 
tiated but not satisfied, loathing their objects and 
craving variety. Here and there, no doubt, there 
does peer out a longing for something nobler. The 
body, sated with pleasure, will not go to sleep and 
wake up refreshed. The soul too, in its sleep of death, 





* 7. Premitres Poésies, 1829 & 1835. Nouvelle Edition. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 1865. 
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has dreams full of disturbing phantoms, and now and 
again wakes up with a piercing shriek of despair and 
hunger. The soul is a disagreeable element in the 
life of the sensualist. Instead of being a guide and a 
support, it is a death-stricken invalid that must be at- 
tended to in some way. De Musset finds, therefore, 
no source of strength within ; but in the agony of hisen- 
nui goes crying to the outer world for help. Anything to 
get rid of the disturber—rosaries, crucifixes, gewgaws of 
any kind that can be got. Hence his continual whine 
over the disappearance of the old Catholic religion, 
which was such an admirable drug for the awakened 
soul. 

The purely creative faculty was nearly wanting in 
De Musset. His characters are all made upon one lay- 
figure. His men are all libertines, his women all of 
questionable character, and his plots all intrigues, 
more or less successful. Yet he lays claim to origin- 
ality, and disclaims all indebtedness to Byron: 

“On m’a dit I’an passé que j’imitais Byron ; 
Vous qui me connaissez, vous savez bien que non. 
Je hais comme la mort I’état de plagiaire ; 
Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre. 


C’est bien peu, je le sais, d’étre homme de bien, 
Mais toujours est-il vrai que je n’exhume rien.” 


No; he stole Byron’s cattle alive, and felt his vanity 
wounded when any one said so. His best productions 


‘are undoubtedly his poems, and the worst his /Vox- 


velles and Confession. But everywhere it is the 
zsthetic faculty striving to adorn what is essentially 
mean and ugly. 

De Musset’s Poéstes contain specimens of almost 
every class of poetry from songs and lyrics to come- 
dies, tragedies, and epics. He has put on record his 
idea of poetry in an /promptu which it would not be 
very easy to translate: 

“ Chasser tout souvenir et fixer la pensée, 

Sur un bel axe d’or la tenir balancée, 

Incertaine, inquiéte, immobile pourtant ; 

Eterniser peut-étre un réve d’un instant ; 

Aimer le vrai, le beau, chercher leur harmonie ; 

Ecouter dans son coeur l’écho de son génie ; 

Chanter, rire, pleurer, seul, sans but, au hasard ; 

D’un sourire, d’un mot, d’un soupir, d’un regard 

Faire un travail exquis, plein de crainte et de charme, 

Faire une perle d’une larme : 

Du poéte ici-bas voila la passion, 

Voila son bien, sa vie et son ambition.” 
A pretty good characterization of his own poetry, if we 
observe what he considers to be the relation between 
the beautiful and the true: 

“ Rien n’est vrai que le beau, rien n’est vrai sans beaut¢.” 
Reading De Musset’s poetry is like walking through a 
scene of desolation, with here and there a patch of 
verdure overgrown with passion-flowers. There is 
much stormy grandeur in it, but it is like the grandeur 
of Glencoe, making one think of treachery, massacre, 
and coronachs. One feels it is poetry written for men 
guided solely by sensual passion and vanity ; not for 
those who have risen upon the wrecks of their passions 
to regions of self-conquest and strength, but those 
who have gone down step by step into regions of dark- 
ness, finding still a deeper and wider deep beneath. 
Over all stands a sightless Despair, with his foot upon 
victims that writhe and blaspheme and then plunge 
into the ubiquitous oceanic cess-pool of voluptuous- 
ness. Man is everywhere a soulless, pigmy thunder- 
machine, puling away in a microchaotic infinity when 
the galvanism in his nervous system is disturbed. 
One hardly knows whether to feel contempt, indigna- 
tion, or pity. The best poem in the first volume is Za 
coupe et les levres, asort of tragedy ; in the second, Rod/a, 
a fearful idyl. 

In the former, of which the scene is laid in the 
Tyrol, where, “aimer boire et chasser, voila la vie 
humaine,” the hero is Frank, a young Fdager of sav- 
agely violent temper and restless ambition. In the 
opening scene we find him returning home unsuccess- 
ful from the chase, refusing to sit down and eat with 
his neighbors, quarrelling with them, and imprecating 
a curse on labor and hope, on all ties of blood and 
life, on the family and on society, on cities and dwell- 
ings, and on his native country. He then, in order 
to deprive himself of all refuge which might encourage 
his laziness, sets fire to his hut, bids farewell to his 
native place and all his friends, even Déidamia, and 
hurries forth in quest of adventure. By-and-by we 
find him in a forest where, during his sleep, a warning 
voice offers him a sort of Hercules’ choice between 
the paths of ambition and love. The two are well 
described, and he chooses the former. The voice 
then warns him that his hour is come; and he wakes 
up, as the sun is rising, to find a stranger on horse- 
back, followed by a woman, and rudely calling to him 
to get up out of the way. This he refuses to do, and 
the two fight. Frank kills the stranger, whereupon 
the following conversation takes place between the 
Survivor and the woman, whose name, it appears, is 
Monna Belcolore : 


“ Betcor. ‘ What is your name?” 

“ Frank. ‘Charles Frank.’ 

“ Betcot. ‘I like you. You have fought well. Your country?” 
“ FRANK. ‘The Tyrol.’ 

“ Betcot. ‘ Do you find me pretty? 

“Frank. ‘ Beautiful as the sun.’ 

“Beco. ‘ My age is eighteen; and yours?’ 

“ Frank. ‘ Twenty.’ 

“ Beccot. ‘ Mount that horse, and come and sup with me.’” 

It seems he follows her advice, for in the next scene 
we find them together in a palace, living by gaming, 
and bathed in luxury and lust. This does not satisfy 
him, however, and he leaves it in rather an abrupt 
manner to accompany some of his old mountaineer 
friends who happen to pass to the wars. Belcolore, 
from the balcony, watches him depart, with the reflec- 
tion: “ Fe Paime cependant.” 

In the third scene we find the war over and Frank, 
the acknowledged hero, worshipped by the army and 
the people. But though he has now reached the 
summit of his ambition, he is not happy. Fatigued 
with the noise of the camp, he rides out one morning 
and finds Déidamia, his old love—a child of fifteen— 
sleeping by a well. As he looks at her, he becomes 
conscious of what he has lost by choosing the path of 
ambition in preference to thatof love. He resolves to 
turn back, but he desires first to put the reality of glory 
to the test. He therefore makes two of his friends 
give out that he is dead, while he himself stands by 
the bier in the guise of a monk and listens to the 
remarks of the mourners. He interrupts the officer 
who is about to deliver a panegyric, and succeeds so 
well in blackening himself that the soldiers are not 
long in pronouncing him a wretched assassin—a piti- 
less murderer—and agreeing unanimously to scatter 
his ashes to the winds. Hereupon he unmasks him- 
self, to the amazement and consternation of all the 
bystanders, who suddenly disperse, when the officer is 
arrested. Seeing in the distance Belcolore, who had 
sought him out in the midst of his triumph, he resolves 
to test her fidelity in a similar manner. While she 
goes and kneels by the empty bier he soliloquizes as 
follows : 

“Tis she indeed ; she nears, she comes—behold ! 
Behold that lovely form, that shoulder’s flesh, 
That splendid, ever half-uncovered throat, 
Beneath those plaits that stupid haughty brow, 
With those two great full eyes as black as hell. 
Behold the siren and the prostitute— 

The cesspool’s pattern—the machine devised 

To suck the spleen of man and drink his blood— 
The grinding-press of brutish degradation. 
What wondrous atmosphere about her breathes! 
She drains, she kills, and only is more fair. 
Destroying angels twain walk at her side— 

Both sweet and cruel—death—voluptuousness. 

I yet bethink me of those fearful spasms, 

Those sileat kisses, and those burning thews, 
That being absorbed and pale, with clenched teeth. 
These moments are divine, else horrible. 


What foul magnetic power can spring from them ? 
In her embrace I’ve always wished to die. 


“ Ah! woe to him that lets debauchery 
Plant under his left bosom her first nail ! 
A virgin man’s heart is a vase profound: 
When the first water poured therein is foul, 
The sea might pass, and not wash out the stain ; 
Th’ abyss is fathomless, the spot beneath.” 


Addressing the siren, he gradually, by placing large 
sums of money and splendid jewels upon the bier 
(and notwithstanding that he informs her that he is 
hideously ugly and ignominiously diseased), brings her 
round to accept his love and even to submit to his em- 
braces on the tomb of the departed, whom she has just 
been bewailing. Hereupon, Frank removes his mask 
and chases her with a dagger from his sight. All be- 
ing now proved hollow and false, he gives expression 
to his disappointment and despair in the following solil- 
oquy, of which, as being an excellent specimen of the 
author’s poetry and mode of thought, we venture a 
translation at length : 
“ Thy blade, my spear is fair in nakedness, 
As a fair virgin—O my heart and arm ! 
Why tremble ye? and why endeavor still 
To near each other, as ’t were to unite? 
Yea, ’t was my thought ; and was it also thine, 
O providence of God ! that all should end? 
* And thou, sad sepulchre, thou opest thy jaws ; 
Thou laughest, hungry wraith. I dread thee not. 
Love, fortune, glory, all I will deny, 
But cling to nothingness as to myself. 
The sun knows well, he shines upon but one— 
One immortality, which matter claims. 
The dust is God’s—the rest belongs to chance. 
What has the north wind done with Czsar’s clay? 
A blade, a grain of corn, God! such is life. 
But I, the child of chance, I, to have been 
A little world, a whole, a kneaded shape, 
A lamp in which there burnt a fiery will, 
And leave behind me nought upon the sand, 
Where walks my body’s shadow here below— 
Nought—ev’n a child, a perishable thing !— 
Nought to nail down the footprints of my feet, 
Nought that can cry, with an eternal voice, 
To those that yet shall suck the common breast— 
I, I, your elder brother hung on it, 
I sucked her too, the deathless step-mother ; 
To me she gave her alabaster breast. 





~— And yet, O God! had I but bitten it! 
Had I but bitten it—my nurse’s breast ! 





If I had mangled it in such a way 

That she should ever after wear the scar, 

And show upon her heart her nursling’s teeth? 
What boots the means, if it but be remembered? 
The grave of good is man’s ingratitude. 

Evil’s more strong: Erostratus is right. 
Empedoklés made history’s heroes small 

The day when, dashing into Atna’s heart, 

He kicked at glory with his sandal’s sole, 

And made her totter, till she too fell in. 


What was the rest to him? He proved his strength. 


The ages now may take each other’s place ; 
So well he carved his cipher on the bark, 
The tree may change its rind and wear it still. 
The sacred parchments e’en shall rot in books, 
And marbles fall like men intoxicated ; 
A people’s language with itself shall die ; 

3ut like a mummy is this man’s renown, 
That sleeps for ever under powerful balms, 
And o’er whose head the grass will never grow. 
I would not die. O Nature ! look on me: 
Two sinewy arms I fling into the air. 
’Tis in thy voids that I have dipt the mail, 
Which shall protect me from thine iron sword. 
I starve. I will not leave the hostelry. 
Come! up! bestir yourselves, let me be fed, 
Or else I’}l turn my hunger’s satellite. 
Take heed! Igo. No matter what the road. 
V’ll walk—I’ll go—where’er the human soul 

Is bared to view and suffers.—Hate, O hate ! 
The only passion that outliveth hope ! 
Black-mantled cripple, thou didst haunt me once ; 
We were familiar under roof of thatch ; 
But yet I weened not that thy pallid ghost, 
Of all that hovered in the air with thee, 

Should be the last to bear me company. 
Ah, well! but leave me then, sad faithful friend. 
Thou seest I’ve raised the curtain of my life.— 
We'll part in fere ; and thou that followest me, 
A pious sister, into farthest climes, 

Shalt be my refuge and experience. 
If doubt, that backward and insipid fruit, 
Be gathered on the tree of knowledge last, 
What harm to me, who wear it in my heart? 
’Tis everywhere, the current sweeps it on— 
Doubt that transparent shroud, which unbelief, 
Left on the brink o’ th’ tomb, for pity’s sake, 
To wrap the shrivelled corpse of human hope. 
——O future ages ! what shall be your lot? 
Glory hath mounted like a ghost to heaven, 
Love is no longer—life is desolate— 
And man, deserted, trusts in death alone. 
—As at a pillage, on a day of wrath, 

Men see, beneath a ghastly torch’s glare, 
Assassins, bent in silence that appals, 

Butcher a virgin, and their hands of blood 
Plunge in her clinging hair ; the frail thing falls— 
Falls, like a reed, upon her mangled arms: 
So now our analyzers butcher Nature 

In silence, underneath the homeless skies. 
—What shall be yours, O offspring of our loins ! 
The day when ye shall follow to the tomb 
This deathblow-stricken, old humanity? 

Ah! thou wilt curse us, pale posterity ! 

Our wives shall bring old men into the world, 
To strike the earth before they sleep on it, 
Then cry to God: O Father! it was fruitful; 
Whom then didst thou command to blast it for us? 
O analyzers! ye persistent sophists, 
When ye have dried up every desert spring, 
When ye have proved that this broad universe 
Is but a corpse for the anatomists ; 

When ye have made ot all created things 
A cemetery, where each thing has its place, 
When ye have sculptured, with your hands of ice, 
On all the monuments one epitaph ; 

When then will ye do, in the gloomy lanes 

Of that dumb garden. The deserted plants 
Will love no more, nor nourish, nor conceive ; 
The forest leaves will fall down, one by one; 
And you, black sextons, on the common bier 
Will come and sit, and try to cavil still ; 

Ye’ll talk of man’s perfectibility ; 

Ay, ye will galvanize the senseless corpse, 

Wise worms, when ye have done with gnawing it ; 
Ye’ll order it to walk upon its tomb— 
This day-long shadow—till it fall therein, 

An inert mass, and God shall be avenged. 

— Ah! ye were fain to try Prometheus’ game ; 
And ye have come, with bloody hands, to fuse 
And cast anew the great Creator’s work ! 
He was more wise than ye, that bold attempter, 
When having made his man, and seeing him 
Soulless, he raised his head and asked for fire. 
Your man was ready made! ye had the flame ! 
And ye have blown upon the breath of God. 
—— Contempt, O mighty God ! is knowledge then ; 
Eternal wisdom and eternal silence ; 

And we, when all is done, shall have reduced 
The balance of the soul to perfect rest. 

— What hideous ocean is this life of ours, 
That we must walk upon the surface of it, 

And glide by daylight, touching but the water, 
As did that son of God who walked the waves? 
What frightful monsters, shapeless crawling things, 
Must plough the sea beneath the swimmers’ feet, 
That still we find the waves so quiet, and still 
A deadly pallor on the diver’s brow. 

Is’t long enough, this everlasting tale 

Of love and glory’s vacant nothingness, 

And of the prodigal among his swine ? 

Ah ! o’exy how many beds, and cradles too, 

Has it come wandering with its doleful voice— 
This plaint out-worn, and yet for ever true, 

Of all the madmen ever led by hope. 

—Like Gyges, him who fled into the night 
Before the royal bather’s phantom pale, 
Exposed a moment to his burning gaze, 

The ambitious youth conceals a hideous sore, 
Soft yet, but deep, and bleeding secretly. 
Whate’er he does, whate’er of life he sees, 

All drags him toward his ideal goal, 

A gleam that fleeing still is still pursued— 
Strange idol whereto all is pedestal. 

But if, amid the race, his strength gives way, 

If he but turn and think of things below, 

He sudden finds the things surrounding him 
Are left so far behind there’s no return ; 
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Tis then he feels the swim of dizziness, 

And knows that he must look to heaven or fall. 
Onward ! his genius goads him forward still ; 
Onward ! the earth begins to reel and slope. 

At last—and is there not’an hour in life 

When human genius looks in madness’ face ?— 
They struggle wildly on a slippery verge. 

Two went up thither ; only one descends. 

—O worlds! O Saturn ! stars immovable, 

Great universe, is’t thus then everywhere? 

O Night ! deep Night, phantom that standst for aye, 
O broad creation ! when with lifted veil 

Thou view’st thyself in thine immensity, 

Seést thou from head to foot but nakedness? 

If so, then tell me, ruthless mother, tell 

Why thou dost plague me with this burning thirst ? 
If thou hast ne’er a spring to slake it at, 

Thou shouldst have found or else created one. 
The shrub hath dew, the eagle carrion ; 

What have I done, thou shouldst forget me so? 
Why do the shrubs not also suffer thirst ? 

Why forge the arrow, everlasting Nature, 

If thou hast knowledge, ere thou launched it forth, 
That thou wert aiming at a hopeless mark, 

And that the shaft sped from the clanging cord, 
Missing the bird, might turn and pierce thyself? 
But so it pleased thee.—So ’twas foreordained ? 
Ah, me! the morning wind ! the breath of spring ! 
So old men cry.—God, I have twenty years ! 

If thou must die, O angel form of hope ! 

Yet come once more, and perch upon my heart ; 
Give me thy last farewell, thy latest kiss, 

Come to me: I am young and life is sweet. 

Piead for me ; ask if yet the heavens contain 

One drop of water for a withered flower? 

Fair angel, drinking it we both shall die! 














LIBRARY TABLE. 
REZOLOC Y, as the Philosophy of Life: Implying Social 
Organization and Government. By Mrs. Elizabeth 

Osgood Goodrich Willard. Chicago, Illinois: Published for 
the Author by F R. Walsh. 1867.—This book has come 
to us introduced by the following note from its author : 

“Sir: I have just sent you a copy of a new work entitled Sexology, 
etc., to which I wish to direct your special attention. You ‘will find it a 
work of great interest and of the most vital importance to society. A 
glance at its preface and table of contents will ensure your attention. 
You will find it a work of great originality and independent thought, ex- 
plaining many things hitherto considered mysterious and inexplicable.” 

We have examined the volume so closely as to convince 
ourselves that there is a good deal of originality about it, and 
that its writer is not particularly dependent upon others for 
her thoughts. According to the preface, 

“The main idea of this work is the universal prevalence of the law of 
sexual order ; its fundamental principle is the cause or key of motion. 

“The nature of the work is an explanation of the laws of sex, genera- 
tion, organization, and control in the solar and human systems, showing 


their perfect correspondence with each other and with the laws of social 
organization and government. 


‘Its object is the revolution and reform of society in conformity with 
natural sexual law, giving woman her true place in its governmental orders. 
It shows the perfect equality of the laws of sex, and also their great dis- 
similarity. 

“The laws of nature, as herein explained, settle the conflict between the 
laborer and the capitalist, to the mutual benefit of every member of the 
social system. 

“ Incidentally, the work also explains the causes and laws of terrestrial 
magnetism in the polarity and variations of the magnetic needle. It also 
explains the ‘glacial period,’ and many other hitherto mysterious phe- 
nomena of nature. 

“‘ It accepts the revelations of the Bible as inspirations of truth given in 
symbols, figures, and parables for the instruction and elevation of humanity, 
and, as such, believes in the fulfilment of its prophesies.” 

We will select from the contents a few of the more fecu- 
liar headings of chapters. The heading of chapter in part 
first is: General Ideas, Sex, Theory, and Practice ; that of 
chapter 2 is: Language: its Origin, Sex, and Use; that of 
chapter 4 is: Motion : its Cause and Fundamental Laws, as 
Laws of Sex in Solar Organization. 

Now, let the reader go over, with us, the argument upon 
the “main idea” named in the first clause of the preface. 
The following is a digest of it: ‘ Vacuity is the first, the in- 
finite demand of the universe, to which substance, in its 
various conditions, is the exact, eternal supply. Necessity 
is the mother of the universe. Vacuity is the law of neces- 
sity, as demand is the law of supply. Vacuity is necessity ; 
demand is want. Substance must occupy space, and, vice 
versa, space must contain something. An extension of 
space, as of nothing, is absurd and impossible, A perfect 
vacuity, or nothing, could not be extended. Extension 


‘ implies something extended. This substantial something 


which fills all space is not matter or gas, as we understand 
language. Philosophers call it ether, or space-ether. This 
word may be very appropriate to express the space part of 
it, but does not comprehend all that we understand by this 
subtle, invisible power. The word soul is full and compre- 
hensive in its meaning, and best expresses our idea of an 
all-pervading power, as it manifests itself in all the varied 
forms of life. Soul must be governed by the same laws that 
control matter, else it could not become organized with, or 
manifest through, matter. Therefore we can judge of the 
nature of the soul by its analogy with, and manifestation 
through, the material element, Soul, whether it manifests 
itself in ethereal waves of heat and light, in electricity, in 
animal magnetism, or as spirit, exhibits the most rapid 
motion of all the elements, and raust therefore be composed 
of the most perfect spherical forms. Such an element also 
wou!d admit the most rapid motion through it, as of a planet, 
for the very same reasons that cause it to move readily 
and rapidly. The word atom very well expresses the idea 
of the most minute forms of matter, as distinguished from 
soul, or relative vacuity. The word mono, rather than 


forms of soul or ethereal substance. The word monad very 
properly signifies the most perfect homogeneous union of 
soul and matter, as seen in gases and uncondensed neb- 
ula. 

“The most primitive manifestation of soul by law, through 
matter, is the whitish-grey nebula, as seen through the tele- 
scope. This nebula must contain all the elements of na- 
ture in a homogeneous state. In such a condition of the 
elements, there could be no manifestation of sex ; but its 
fundamental principles are here—they lie as deep as exis- 
tence itself. In an absolute sense, soul has no sex—law has 
no sex; but in a relative sense, as manifested afterward in 
the developements of life, soul is the mother, and law the 
father of nature. Nature, as well as humanity, is a birth ; 
and birth implies parentage. Soz/ and /aw are the first 
dust unit, or bride and groom of the universe. Power be- 
longs to soul; principle, to law. Matter has no sex—it is 
neuter, because in all forms of organized life where sex first 
manifests itself, matter is the passive servant of the soul’s 
motion by law.” [If there are no germs leading to the dif- 
ferent sexes in the material, then how precisely does it hap- 
pen that there are masculines and feminines among the off- 
spring? Weare quite curious touching the matter.—Eb. 
The Round Table.] 

“By what law are the elements of nature organized into 
suns and worlds, and into every form of life? By the law 
of motion. Wonderful law! It is not only the law of the 
rushing, rolling spheres, but, as it rises into more complex 
forms, it is the law of life. Motion cannot come from any 
external source, because there can be nothing external to 
infinite space and fulness of substance. Therefore, motion 
must be caused by some internal necessity. It must be 
some power of attraction or of repulsion acting between 
monos of substance or atoms of matter. What is this 
power? Attraction is caused by the condition of the ele- 
ments. Elementary forms are spherical. Now, if you put 
any number of spheres ‘together, like marbles in a box, 
there must be vacuities between them ; and vacuity necessi- 
tates motion. Motion is caused by the same eternal neces- 
sity of demand and supply by which the universe exists. 
Then, let us suppose an ocean of space filled with minute 
spherical forms. What would be the result? As, being 
spheres, they could touch only at points, there must be vac- 
uities between them ; and, as nature not only abhors, but 
will not quietly permit a vacuum, each monad would rush 
to fill its adjacent vacuity ; reaction would take place to fill 
the position vacated by its former motion, or by. the motion 
of some other adjacent monad, thus constantly reacting back 
and forth, producing an ebb or flow of intense molecular 
motion.” 

Such is the argument in support of the basic idea of the 





book. We have endeavored to give it in its integrity. In 
testing it, let it be rememb«red that a mono is a soul-mole- 
cule, so to speak ; that an atom is a molecule of simple 
matter; and that a monad is a mixture of soul and matter ; 
also that there are no perfect vacuities ; further still, that 
the supposed limitless ocean of so-called space is filled with 
an infinite succession of monads; yet once more, that a 
mono is feminine and an atom is neuter. Then, how can 
the vacuities, such as are demanded, be conceived of, as 
open next to the monads? If, by some feat of legerdemain, 
the soul-spherules can be imagined to have withdrawn 
themselves from the composition of monads, and to have 
occupied the vacuities, then how can the idea of the two 
sexes be carried out in making the residual atoms fall to em- 
bracing the vacuities? That would be the female soul 
attracting not her opposite, the male, but a thing of the 
neuter gender—that is, an atom of matter. Besides, the 
conditions fixed upon require us toassume that every one of 
those monads has four adjacent vacuities—two above and 
two below. Query—How is it going to decide toward 
which of the four to make its rush? Again, by what manner 
of means can it rush in any direction, seeing that it has a 
fellow monad on right and on left, over and under, each 
pressing with a force such as to balance exactly the force of 
its opposite ? 

We courteously suggest to Mrs. Willard that a little elu- 
cidation is needed here. After she shall have made light 
these dark places, we perhaps will “direct attention” to 
other points in her (to us) quite interesting marrying and 
giving in marriage of monads and vacuities, men and womb- 
men, As and Os in the alphabet, ard of the stars and soul- 
spaces of heaven. 


The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland. By Fohn P. 
Prendergast, Esq. New York: P. M. Haverty. 1868.— 
Ireland’s wrongs have been so interminably dwelt upon by 
historian, bard, orator of every degree, that the largest sym- 
pathy with that unhappy country is insufficient to attract 
one to a new recital of English atrocities, unless the narra- 
tor has some very unusual claim upon the attention. Such 
a claim must be allowed to Mr. Prendergast, for his book 
has the most conclusive raison @étre, in that it is the first 
attempt to describe in detail the depopulation of Ireland 
after its subjection in 1652, in order to distribute the land 
by lot among Cromwell’s victorious soldiers, 

Mr. Prendergast’s legal practice, it seems, had for ten 
years caused him to spend much of his time in Wicklow, 
Wexford, Waterford, Kilkenny, and Tipperary counties, 
when (1846) he had occasion professionally to prosecute 
some pedigree researches in the last-named county, one 
result of which was to interest him directly in the events of 
the period from which the titles of all Irish estates and most 





and other records in Dublin, in which he found great and 
apparently irreparable gaps, until he found in the King’s 
Inn Library there some thousands of uncatalogued pam-, 
phiets, chiefly relating to the war between 1641 and 1659. 
His enquiries concerning the Settlement, in which he had 
now become much interested, elicited the fact that there 
were neither men nor books wherefrom the information 
could be had. One by one he unearthed new sources of 
information—several volumes of Order Books of the English 
parliamentary commissioners for Irish affairs, of domestic 
correspondence and Books of Establishment, dating from 
1650 to ’59, which were in an almost forgotten cell in the 
Castle of Dublin ; the records and documents of the Exche- 
quer, of the Auditor’s and Surveyor-General’s offices ; the 
private and public historical documents of Kilkenny Castle, 
the source of a famous collection in the Oxford Bodleian 
Library ; rich private collections abounding in contemporary 
accounts of this chapter of Irish history. 

Not unnaturally, Mr. Prendergast evidently enough be- 
came overwhelmed by the embarras de richesses. Inattempt- 
ing to compact within the limits of a single small volume the 
contents of these unexplored mines of historical wealth he 
has been obliged to discard all but the dry bones of history. 
The result is such a terrible array of facts as would gladden 
the heart of a Dryasdust or a Gradgrind, but must frighten 
off the ordinary reader and leave him content with the clear 
Irish chapters of Hume and the graphic ones of Froude 
and Macaulay. To the thoroughgoing student of history, 
however, to anyone impelled to seek deeper strata of infor- 
mation than it is worth the while of the ordinary chroniclers 
to accumulate, or to verify the statements generally accepted, 
the volume must be an invaluable guide. That the author’s 
work has been an arduous, conscientious, thorough, and 
long-continued one, a glance at his innumerable array of 
notes and authorities will give assurance. But he gives us 
rather materials for history than history in a form for popu- 
lar consumption. 


A New Treatise on the Elements of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. Edited by I. F. Quinby, A.M., LL.D. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co, 1868.—This 
new book of Robinson’s Mathematical Series has been 
prepared, the author assures us, “not so much to pro- 
duce a work that should cover the whole ground of this 
extensive and rapidly extending branch of mathematics, 
as to produce one that should be complete within the limits 
assigned to it, and adapted to the wants of students in the 
higher schools and colleges of this country.” The author 
carefully avoids leading the student out of the province of 
the pure mathematics, and gives but few examples for prac- 
tice. The use of the book, therefore, in schools where stu- 
dents are in training for applied science must be limited. 
Those students, moreover, who desire to pursue the study 
of the calculus with little or no aid from a teacher, can find 
books better adapted totheir wants. But in academies and 
colleges, where mathematics are pursued rather for mental 
discipline than as aids to the study of the higher branches 
of engineering and astronomy, the present work is emi- 
nently fitted to succeed. 

The publishers offer in this volume one of the best- 
printed mathematical text-books we have ever seen. 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry, arranged to Facilitate 
the Experimental Demonstration of the Facts and Princi- 
ples of the Science. By Charles W. Eliot and Frank H. 
Storer. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 
1868.—This is a revised and an enlarged edition of a work 
of two or three years ago. The authors are professors of 
chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Their object in the present work is to afford instruction by 
the experimental and inductive method. This plan is 
strictly followed throughout, and the result affords the best 
manual of experimental chemistry we have yet seen. The 
directions given for the manipulation in the lecture-room 
are complete and clear; and as upward of three hundred 
and fifty experiments are carefully described, the work is 
one of great value to the teacher. The laws of combination 
and the principles of nomenclature are not fully expressed 
in any one place, but they are given at odd times through- 
out the manual. This seems to us like undervaluing the 
scientific portion, and we do not think the method the best 
one for students who are to pursue the study of applied 
chemistry. We are fully aware, however, that this plan of 
diffusing the scientific portion somewhat thinly through the 
historical and descriptive parts is followed by many good 
teachers of chemistry. Those who have used Stockhardt’s 
book with satisfaction will find the newer wants which are 
occasioned by the recent changes in chemical theories 
abundantly supplied by this present work. The work of 
both writers and publishers is exceedingly well done, and the 
book is well fitted for the general library. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


The Galaxy offers this month to its patrons plenty of 
entertainment. Mr. Henry James, Jr., brings his Story 
of a Masterpiece to a somewhat unsatisfactory conclusion, a 
disappointment, however, to be looked for with a writer 
whose merit consists not so much in comprehensive treat- 
ment as in elaboration of detail. A Corner-Stone, by Mr. 
Clarence Cook, is an earnest appeal for a nobler, more re- 
fined, more natural architecture, the absence of which he 
thinks is due not so much to lack of artistic ability in the 
profession as of artistic appreciation in the public. On the 
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as funny as he can ;” and under the head of Popular Songs 
Mr. George Wakeman gives us another of his characteristic 
pot-pourris of scraps and quotations. Some of our Actors is 
an intelligent and discriminating review of the present con- 
dition of the American stage, which criticises freely, but in 
the main fairly, our leading actors ; ending with a merited 
tribute to the exquisite finish and naturalness of the French 
school. Mr. John Gilbert, the writer thinks, is the only 
member of the Wallack company who catches the spirit of 
the old comedies. Miss Madeline Henriques he knows of no 
one who “can unite the breeding of society, the finish of the 
artist, and the beauty of person fitly to succeed.” Had he 
forgotten Mrs. Chanfrau, or deemed her grace and tender- 
ness worthy of the same neglect which he accords to courtly 
William Warren, to versatile Charles Fisher, whose “ make- 
up” in Nicholas Rue is one of the most wonderful we ever 
saw, to bland, unctuous Mark Smith, finest of Fine old Eng- 
lish Gentlemen, and droll, imperturbable Young, who is, de- 
spite some mannerisms, one of the best eccentric performers 
on our stage? But these are omissions which, as the writer 
expressly waives completeness, it is perhaps unfair to quarrel 
with, and we find no other fault. Professor Blot contributes 
an appetizing sketch of a model dinner which we trust be- 
fore long to realize at his projected restaurant; to Mr. 
William L. Stone we are indebted for some Reminiscences 
of Dr. Wayland, and A Case of Mistaken Identity is a curious 
and interesting paper by the late Edward Gould Buffum, 
Mrs. Theresa Yelverton’s views on British Marriage Law 


own individual wrong, are still much more creditable to her 
ability than her recent foolish letter to 7he Herald, and give 
a striking picture of the workings of a most absurd and 
infamous system. Stephen Laurence, Yeoman, is continued 
through five more chapters. Mr. Richard Grant White 
enlightens us further on Words and their Uses, and Modern 
French Clubs, by Mr. George M. Towle, is precisely what 
might be expected from Mr. George M. Towle, and, dis- 
playing all that gentleman’s wonderful self-complacency and 
amazing capacity for crude conclusions and slip-shod English, 
will, doubtless, very much delight his admirers, if he has any, 
and very much disgust everybody else. Zhe Nebule is less 
respectably dull than we have regretted to find it for some 
time past, is indeed quite lively, but seems to sacrifice truth 
to vivacity when it decides in the Rock me to Sleep con- 
troversy from Mr. Ball’s own statement and testimony that 
that eminent New Jersey legislator could not have written 
it. We have read the exposition of Mrs. Akers’s champion 
in Zhe Times, which clearly showed Mr. Ball to be an im- 
postor ; we have read the reply of Mr. Ball’s champion in 
The Tribune, which clearly showed Mrs. Akers to be an—im- 
postress? We were convinced by the first, we were con- 
vinced by the second, and now rest in the serene conviction 
that both of them wrote what may have repaid the trouble 
of writing, but is certainly not worth the vast amount of 
paper, ink, time, and temper that have been wasted on it. 
The poetry of the number consists of some verses by Max 
Mather on Zhe Suow, which are not so clever as the strik- 
ing illustration by Mr. W. J. Hennessy. 


The Catholic World for February is exceedingly attractive 
and interesting to theologians and philosophers; the mass 
of magazine readers who are neith~r may find it a trifle dry. 
The list of titles is not encoura_ 3: Paris Impious—and 
Religious Paris ; Bishop Dupanloup » Address at the Catholic 
Congress of Malines; The Reign of Law ; Philosophy not 
always Vain; The Pre-Historical Congress of Paris ; these 
are worthy of a quarterly review, and five-sixths of the 
papers in the present number are of the same nature. Of 
course, it is needless to say that they are ably treated, but, 
it must be confessed, not intensely amusing. Perhaps 
amusement does not come within the scope of Zhe Catholic 
World ; if not, it is certainly striving nobly to fulfil its aim. 
Instructiveness is, of course, desirable, but too much of it is 
apt to be a bore ; and we think the conductors of this really 
sterling periodical wrong its reputation and its future when 
they provide a table of contents which is likely to repel on 
the very threshold the readers who would profit most by its 
perusal. The writer of the paper entitled Phz/osophy not 
always Vain deprecates the charge we have been making 
and justifies the surrender of so large a space to what he 
calls “‘ quasi-philosophical discussions” on the ground that, 
while “all readers are not, and need not be, interested in 
such discussions, there are some who want them, value 
them, and profit by them.” Beyond a doubt this is true, 
but do these some constitute five-sixths or even three- 
fourths or one-sixth of the public to which a magazine must 
look for support? Philosophy is never vain, and we have 
so little of it nowadays that we are grateful to the World 
for giving us so much that is sound, and perhaps if we con- 
sulted our own inclinations we should prefer its present 
course. But worth must sometimes sacrifice a little to 
expediency; and we are convinced that no magazine can 
succeed in this country which does not temper its soundness 
with judicious frivolity and sugar-coat the pill of its wisdom. 
The Catholic World will not have to look so far for a model ; 
from among our back numbers we think we could pick 
one out. Let it stick to its philosophy—even to Bishop 
Dupanloup’s philosophy, if that eminent but occasionally 
prosy prelate is absolutely necessary to its existence ; let it 
devote half its space to the useful if it will, but having so 
ballasted its argosy, let the rest of the cargo be pearl and 
sandal-wood, spices of Araby and Ind. In the way of 
light literature, for example, what could be better than oc- 


story entitled A/agas ; or, Long Ago. Anda very sparkling 
paper on painting might be made up of reminiscences of 
Apelles, which would not be much staler than the notice of 
Couture’s book in the present number. A little judgement 
on the part of the editor is all that is requisite to keep 7he 
World up to within four or five centuries of the present 


science. Zhe Story of a Conscript, which is continued, should 
be exempted from this reproach, being simple, dramatic, 
and interesting. The poetry, too, by Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
and Mr. Richard Storrs Willis, is better than some we have 
seen, though if the latter gentleman could make it conven- 
ient to dispense with such rhymes as “lawn” and “morn” 
we should be gratified. In the notices of new publications 
we find a deserved tribute to Mrs. Ellen Clementine How- 
arth’s Poems, and a sprightly and, we believe, fair estimate 
of Colonel Meline’s Zwo Thousand Miles on Horseback. 

The second number of Putnam’s, although some articles 
in it are especially open to unfavorable criticism, is, upon 
the whole, an improvement upon the first. Zoo True, the 
opening story, improves in ease and interest, and if it seems 
the work of a hand not over-practised in fiction, it perhaps 
on that very account has an air of piquancy and originality. 
The paper on Dazte and his Translators is \aboriously 
and conscientiously written, and the fragment from Mr. 
Cooper’s Diary is highly interesting. A Zalk with our 


substance with the article of the old series, of which it is 
an imitation, and is far too suggestive of the editorial 
columns of Zhe Tribune to be palatable in those of a first- 
class magazine. Zhe Mystery of the Gilded Cameo is a 
passable attempt at the weird and spiritual, whose chance 
with the reader is greatly improved by the dull stuff that 
precedes it. Zhe Coming Revolution in England is an 
unfortunate anachronism, and, like the other political ar- 
ticle, smacks too much of the demagogue and spread-eagle 
school for the pages in which it is found. Whatever the 
defects of the English constitution, and whatever the wrongs 
of the working classes, the social machine has worked 
smoothly and happily there for many generations, and has 
done much by precept and example for the other nations of 
the earth, including our own. Whatever the advantages of 
our own system, the corruption and licentiousness among 
us, the irreverence for all that is old and sacred, the chaotic 
disregard of law that we have experienced or are now ap- 
proaching, should teach us to compare our situation modest- 
ly with those of other peoples. Zhe Coming Revolution 
in England was evidently prepared some time ago, and 
has not been properly revised. aking the Most of One's 
Self is a well-written paper, in a somewhat different vein, 
but we can readily understand that it may be less popular 
with the “masses.” The writer in his concluding para- 
graph observes : ys 

“It seems the destiny of the present race of Americans not to enjoy 
life, but to prepare it for the enjoyment of those who come after them. 
All believers—and who are not?—in the continued progress of their race 
can, however, discern the promised land of happiness in the future. With 
the fulfilment of the hope of democracy, we have a right to expect such a 
diffusion of culture and refinement among the people that they who now 
are, and must henceforward remain, the judges will demand something 
more than a mere obedience to the laws of wealth.” 

Popular education will do much, no doubt, but there will 
always remain the same average difference between the 
culture of the mass and that of the better trained few that 
has ever existed heretofore. We are now testing the 
practical merits of committing the government of a great 
country to the unchecked sway of half-educated, passionate, 
and capricious xuméers. In time we shall learn through 
the most irrefragable of teachings—those of experience—to 
what the system will conduct us. Mr. Elliott’s second 
paper on Life in Great Cities is capitally written, and a 
decided advance on the first of the series. In twelve pages 
more is told in this article of the Rome of to-day than we 
should know where to find in any corresponding space else- 
where ; and the information is given in a clear, bold style. 
The matter is in parts, to our mind, a little prejudiced ; but 
it is always masculine, scholarly, and unaffected. Zhe 
Republic of Elsewhere is one of those transparent and 
facile allegories which might be one page long or a thou- 
sand, since the whole idea is intelligible enough in the latter 
space, and those who find its developement interesting at all 
would probably be willing to follow it zz extenso, The 
paper called Fitz-Greene Halleck is extremely attrac- 
tive and most agreeably written. It is full of pleasant anec- 
dote and welcome description, and the admirers of its la- 
mented subject have in no respect reason to complain that, 
so far as a magazine article can do justice to his life and 
character, Halleck has not here received it. The poetry in 
the present number of Putnam’s is of average merit, and the 
Monthly Chronicle somewhat above that standard. 

The New Englander for this quarter is very largely made 
up of articles too short to allow of that exhaustive treatment 
which we have a right to expect from a quarterly review, 
though as this is in some measure occasioned by the elabo- 
ration of others to which space is most profitably devoted, 
there is perhaps no just ground of complaint left us except 
that there are those which might have been omitted for the 
expansion of others, The opening article by Mr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, on Deaf-Mute Instruction, is one of those of which 
we would gladly have more. The subject is an interesting 
one, of which there is little po, ular knowledge, and it is 
gratifying to learn on the assurance of one so well qualified 
to judge that the American schools are decidedly in advance 





casional translations of Lucian’s Dialogues, which would be 


of those in Europe, and that the theory that special institu- 


much more improving and not half so stupid as the classical 


time and to hold its general literature on a level with its. 


next President contrasts unfavorably both in style and | 


tions for deaf-mutes are superfluous is peculiar to foreign 
savans. Of the three longest papers one is by a writer whocan 
never be too long, and to whose terse, luminous pages, com; 
pact with learning and pure in style, it is always refreshing 
to turn: this is President Woolsey, who contributes the 
fourth part of a concise treatise on Divorce, reviewing the 
_ theories held by the leading reformers, Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic, and the course of European legislation on the sub- 
ject in Switzerland, Prussia, France, and England. The 
second of the long articles is by Professor D. C. Gil- 
man on the enquiry, “ What sort of Schools ought the 
State to Keep?” in which he gives an attractive state- 
ment and a eulogium of the underlying theories of 
the New England school system rather than any prac- 
tical suggestion how its like may be established either 
in the numerous Northern States whose public educa- 
_ tion is disgracefully inadequate and mismanaged, or in the 
| Southern States, which for many years are unlikely to have 
' either the appreciation of the subject that would make popu- 
_ lar desire or the means to secure good free schools. The 
| third and longest of them—one which will very well repay 
| careful perusal—is upon Jfeteoric Astronomy, in which 
| Professor C. S. Lyman recounts the recent discoveries by 
which meteorites, fire-balls, and shooting-stars have been 
shown to be strictly within the domain of astronomy, and 
| advances the generally conceded claim of the late Mr. E. C. 
Herrick, and of Professor H. A. Newton, of Yale, as the 
observers whose labors have been most fruitful in this 
modern branch of investigation. Among the other notice- 
able papers are Zhe National Debt, whose writer, Mr. J. S. 
Ropes, argues the absurdity of doubting our ability to bear 
contraction at the rate of $4,000,000 a month, and that the 
Western scheme of expansion, if it does not entail the 
dreaded crash, can only defer the return to specie values 
that must accompany that to specie payments ; a view by 
Professor G. P. Fisher of President Wayland’s memoirs, 
and one by Dr. Bacon of the Schénberg-Cotta books. 
The number is almost if not quite all from the pen of 
Yalensians, and is as creditable to the college whence it 
emanates as it must be welcome te her sons throughout the 
country. 

Lippincott’s for February continues to give promise of 
vigorous and useful life. Dallas Galbraith increases in 
interest, and begins to show many of the qualities that go 
to make a good novel—there are sentences in it here and 
there that Mrs. Davis might have written; a noticeable 
paper on Zhe Christian Commission gives many affecting 
instances of the heroism of our wounded and dying soldiers 
in the war, which might make no mean addition to the 
catalogue of “last words,” as, for example, the noble an- 
swer related by General Fisk as having been made to his 
question, “Can’t you tell me in a few words exactly how 
you feel about dying?” ‘“‘ Yes, general, I think Ican. /¢ 
seems just as if I was going to the front.” Love on the Ohio is 
an ordinary and, indeed, rather stupid magazine story of the 
usual lovely young woman whose life is saved by the usual 
large young man; the Luwropean Correspondence is common- 
place enough to have been written by Col. Forney, and 
kindly introduces to the notice of the American public one 
A. C. Swinburne as “a young poet of great genius ;” after 
which comes an appreciative and well-considered paper on 
Ristori as Marie Antoinette. ‘The article on A/aska is timely 
and made doubly useful by the accompanying chart of iso- 
thermal lines ; the writer concludes that “its value is much 
beyond our expectations,” which, as far as we are concerned, 
it might easily be without dangerously augmenting our afflu- 
ence. Then there is a second paper on Zhe Old Slate-Roof 
House, which is not inferior in information or interest to the 
first, and is ta be followed by a third in the next number ; 
a disquisition on Zhe National Finances which thinks that 
‘all attempts and contrivances to evade the contraction of 
the currency will be utterly futile,” and that “the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury presents to the nation in his last 
report the policy by, which alone the desired end can 
be achieved in a manner advantageous to the business 
interests of the country and consistent with the na- 
tional honor ;”” and some very entertaining Reminiscences 
of Fitz-Greene Halleck make up the prose contents of an at- 
tractive number. The poetry is rather good than other- 
wise, especially the pretty verses called Looking Seaward, 
which would do no discredit to Mr. Boker himself. Zhe 
Monthly Gossip is various and amusing, and introduces in 
the shape of Votes and Queries a feature which has been 
popular in Zhe Round Table. One of the queries is for the 
whereabouts of the poem about the Dodo Solitaire, which, if 
not to be found in the Odoherty Papers, was certainly 
written by Ingoldsby Barham, and another for the author- 
ship of the lines— 

“ Mittitur mihi in disco 
Piscis ab archiepisco— 
—po non apponatur, 
Quia po-tus non mihi datur ;” 





that is 
: “T had sent me a fish 
On a great dish, 
From the Archbish- 
op is not here, 
For he sent me no beer ;” 


which Father Prout gives somewhat differently, thus : 


“ Mittitur in disco mihi ab archiepisco- 
Po non ponetur nisi potus, Pol! mihi detur ;” 
or, in English— 
‘I’m sent a fyshe, in a dyshe, by the archbish- 
Hop is not put here. Egad! he sent noe beere ;” 
and says they were written by the Chronicler of Malmes, 
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bury, 1170, as receipt for a salmon from the Archbishop of 
York. 

The reviews of books, under the head of Literature of the 
Day, are, for the most part, fair and just, though somewhat 
lacking, perhaps, in critical sharpness and discrimination. 
Praise is worthless if it be not tempered with judicious 
blame. Moreover, the writer of the notice of Huber’s Hymns 
should have known that that author is dead. In many 
respects the present number of Ziffincott is an advance 
upon its predecessor, and if it continues to improve, will 
soon be in a position to ask no odds of the most flourishing 
of its rivals. 

The Broadway for February presents nine articles chiefly 
from the pens of well-known writers. Mr. Francis Turner Pal- 
grave contributes a paper on Public Statues in London not 
unworthy of the high reputation of the writer ; Mr. Henry 
Sedley has a paper on /xternational Prejudices, and Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti furnishes a rather long poem—J/rs. Holmes 
Grey—which we have not yet had time carefully to read. 
Mr. Lawrence’s story of Brakespeare runs through twenty- 
seven more pages, and Robert Tomes has an excellent 
paper on Lmigrants in America. The article called Pro- 
vincial Dramatic Critics Criticised is anonymous, but from 
internal evidence we should guess it to be from the pen of 
Mr. Bayle Bernard. We quote what follows by way of 
showing how different certain theatrical matters are in Eng- 
land from what they are with ourselves : 

“If the London critics err on the score of too great leniency, or a bias to 
favoritism, it is acknowledged on all sides that they are men of taste, 
ability, and education. Would that such a saving clause could be added 
to our judgement of their provincial brethren. On country journals 





theatrical reporting is considered an insignificant labor of the office. 
Sometimes the ‘taster’ is a journeyman pressman or compositor, with 
just sufficient education to read his copy and—no more ; a man whose 
notions of dramatic excellence seldom soar beyond blue-fire and 
broadsword combats, who admires a play in proportion to the improba- 
bility of its incidents, and an actor in proportion to the strength of his 
lungs, the size of his legs, and his talent for burlesquing humanity. 

** Another class of critics is composed of very young men, who, having 
cultivated their intellect on penny journals, assume a mystic and ideal 
style, and by selecting a few of the longest words in the English language 
puzzle themselves and their readers. They are always sentimental upon 
the actresses, whom they praise without judgement, and are proportion- 
ately severe upon the actors, whoin they censure without justice. 

* Leaving these unfledged younglings, we come to another species, and 
perhaps the best, of the genus—the middle-aged reporter. But the lack 
of experience in the former is fully counterbalanced by the bigotry of the 
latter. He is a man of strong opinions, which it is his wont to express 
oracularly. He has been an haditué of the theatre from boyhood ; and 
having seen Edmund Kean and Macready on half-a-dozen occasions, he 
believes himself capable of wielding the pen of a Hazlitt. These great 
names are continually in his mouth; he never writes a notice without 
comparing some unfortunate victim with those cherished models. But 
critics of this stamp are usually ble to the softening influence 
of Bacchus, and a few glasses of brandy-and-water have been known to 
neutralize the asperity of their pens, nay, even to transfer that sword of 








civilization into the hands of more interested parties. For it is well 
known that stars visiting the provinces usually write their own critiques, 
or dictate them to the reporter.” 


Mr. Burnand continues his series called Second Thoughts, 
Mr. Molyneux St. John supplies an account of Wew York 
Theatres, and a pretty poem called A Valentine appropri- 
ately concludes the number. 

“The (London) Art Yournal for January comes to us with 
the assurance of renewed excellence for the current year, 
during which the beautifully illustrated catalogue of the 
Paris Exhibition will be continued to completion, while we 
are promised that the full-page line engravings, whereof 
each number now contains two, will include copies of 
“some of the choicest pictures which have yet been seen” 
—a promise very well fulfilled by those in the present num- 
ber, viz. : one from “ Orlando and the Wrestler” (As You 
Like It), by Maclise, and one from Ward’s “ King’s Daugh- 
ter,” Louis XVI.’s, that is, afterwards the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, represented as sweeping out her cell in the 
Temple by the direction of Robespierre Of the letter- 
press the most prominent articles are the fifth part, illus- 
trated as before, of Mr. G. F. Tenniswood’s Memorials of 
Flaxman, and, to Americans, the illustrated description of 
Miss Hosmer’s design for the Freedmen’s Monument to 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


OOK-MAKING has of late years undergone very 
marked improvements so far as beauty is concerned 

—beauty of paper, of the page, of print, of binding—until 

there is even something of luxury about the cheaper books 

of most of our respectable publishers. Yet, with all this 

laudable appeal to the taste of the reader, there is, in cer- 

tain respects, an almost universal disregard of points essen- 

tial to his comfort, which is all the more unaccountable on 

account of their perfect obviousness and from the fact that 

to the bookbinder alone—if even to him—would the trouble 

of doing them properly be greater than that of the plans 

now in vogue. Of several of these little matters of detail 

one of the most striking, and one which has been so gener- 

ally discussed that we need not dwell upon it, is the issue 

of books with uncut leaves. Aside from the trouble and 

loss of time in cutting a book, is the certainty that by per- 

haps the majority of people it will be done in a slovenly 

manner that effectually mars the volume’s appearance, while 

the utmost care will not avoid leaving rough edges on which 
dust collects to work into the pages and soil and deface 

them—so that on the whole we do not believe the English 
plan will ever become naturalized in this country, unless in 
the case of large-paper copies or the publications of book- 

clubs which are to be rebound by the purchaser. But of 
the class of annoyances to which we allude there is none 
more vexatious and to which publishers seem to have 
given less consideration than that of maps. In noticing the 
books of travel and history which come before us for 
review, we have taken frequent occasion to censure the 
omission of maps requisite to an understanding of the sub- 
ject and not to be found, at any rate in a satisfactory form, 
in ordinary atlases, even if it were convenient or possible to 
read always with an atlas. On the latter question we shall 
say more before we have done; meanwhile we have to 
point out what seems to us the entirely inexcusable and so 
far as we know invariable stupidity that marks the 
arrangement of maps in the books which are best equipped 
with them. On the essential discomfort of a folding map 
we shall not now dwell, because, although it would seem 
that some improvement must be possible, we are not 
prepared to say what it is, further than that the thin, 
flimsy paper generally used, which it is impossible to 
keep comfortably extended for reference, should give 
place to something capable of sustaining itself. In 
illustration of perfectly avoidable discomforts we may 
take the map in the first volume of Zhe History of the 
Netherlands, which will no doubt be fresh in the memory of 
many of our readers who will have been refreshing their re- 
collections in anticipation of the volumes completing this 
division of Mr. Motley’s work. The disposition of this 
map was free from one piece of stupidity that is almost in- 
variable, for it does not present its face to the reader as he 
opens the book and thereby keep its back toward him as he 
reads on, obliging him to turn backward to the commence- 
ment for each reference he has to make. Nevertheless, it 
is quite bad enough{in two important respects,—first : the 
map—as such maps, without an exception that we can re- 
call, always are—is at the beginning of the volume, forcing 
the eye, whose natural tendency in reading is from left to 
right, to reverse that order, thus necessitating a movement 
of the book, and to direct itself toward the left, an operation 
whose repetition some scores of times becomes as fatiguing 
as the spending the same amount of time upon dingy print ; 
second: the map, by a custom quite as invariable as the 
last, unfolds toward the foot of the page, so that it is im- 
possible while holding the book to keep the map open with- 
out crumpling it, and, indeed, to refer to it backward and 
downward, as one must, without closing the page where he 
is reading and entirely shifting the position of the book in 
the hand. For ourselves—and we imagine that most peo- 
ple who frequently have the problem presented to them do 
likewise—we always escape these difficulties by detaching 
the map and reversing its position, pasting it in at the close 
of the volume so that it will open, so to say, from the north- 








east instead of the south-west corner, and face the eye as 
one reads toward it ; but the operation and the sacrifice of 
neatness it involves ought to be spared us by the book- 
binder. An aggravated form of the same sort of thing ap- 
peared in the otherwise faultless volumes containing Lieu- 
tenant Hozier’s Seven Weeks’ War, published in London by 
the Messrs, Macmillan and in Philadelphia by the Messrs. 
Lippincott. In following the Prussian advance it was essen- 
tial to keep clearly before the reader the disposition of the 
various armies, and the numerous maps and plans were 
singularly distinct, lucid, and accurate; yet they were 
invariably placed at the commencement of the narra- 





tion they were intended to elucidate and were arranged 





facing the eye as one read toward them and conse- 
quently with their back to the pages describing them, 
so that, while it was often essential to follow three maps at 
once—of Germany, of the general campaign, of the par- 
ticular scene of battle, sometimes a fourth of the action of 
one detachment—thanks to the binder, it was practically 
requisite to close the book in order to refer to any one of 
them,—just as the study of geometry is made even more 
disgusting than it is in its essence from a printer’s economy 
that puts the diagram only on the opposite side of the leaf from 
the demonstration. But many books, as we have said, have 
not maps whether well arranged or ill, and one is driven 
to the atlas, and on this, in its ordinary form, stupidity 
would seem to have exhausted itself. The atlas, as it ought 
to be obvious to the meanest comprehension, is nearly 
always to be used in a supernumerary capacity, and as, 
therefore, the person referring to it is already encumbered 
by another book, the qualities to be aimed at, only subor- 
dinately to the prime essentials of accuracy and complete- 
ness, are compactness and lightness. That these are pre- 
cisely the things least regarded, anybody may satisfy him- 
self by slight scrutiny, in almost any home or foreign book 
of maps, of certain features which, on the ex uno disce 
omnes principle, we may illustrate by one of the most gen- 
erally used (Mitchell’s) of our American atlases. First, in 
respect of size and weight, the paper is heavy, and about 
each map runs an ornamental (!) flowered border, which 
adds over three inches of unprofitable length and breadth to 
the page ; by removing this, a large number of utterly use- 
less full-page “ plans of cities,” and quite as useless a supple- 
ment which fills nearly a quarter of the volume with a list 
of post-offices in the United States, tables of population, 
etc., which have become antiquated by the time they get 
through the press, the whole thing would be deprived of its 
clumsiness and of more than half its weight ; or, retaining 
the size, the scale of the maps might be profitably enlarged 
and an index of places by their map, latitude, and longitude, 
be substituted for the preposterous “tables” that nobody ever 
thinks of consulting. Another absurd feature, which this 
has in common with most other atlases, is that opposite the 
right-hand page, half eaten up by margin, is generally a 
blank page, so that in the maps of the several States, for 
instance, but two are given in juxtaposition, thus making it 
impossible to estimate the distances or relative positions of 
places in adjacent states. It might not be feasible to do 
map-printing on both sides of the paper, which would, of 
course, be a saving of just one-half the size and weight after 
all other retrenchments had been made ; but, without this, 
we are satisfied that there would be no loss in completeness 
or utility by reducing the bulky tomes now in vogue to not 
more than two-fifths of their proportions, and that for the 
other three-fifths we have nothing to thank but an unrea- 
soning stupidity in their manufacturers, which becomes ex- 
tremely exasperating as one tries to adapt the detestable 
volume to the exigencies of historical reading. A good gen- 
eral atlas for such purposes is, so far as we know, an un- 
known thing, and any one who should bestir himself to pro- 
vide one that indicated some intelligence of its requirements 
would, we venture to say, find it a most remunerative enter- 
prise. 

Mr. J. W. BouTon is about to offer at private sale in 
New York a library, valued at $30,000, which contains 
numerous rare and large-paper editions, original MSS. of 
Béranger, Dickens, Cooper ; proofs and extra illustrations ; 
having, as we are told, been formed under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, during the last twenty years, in Europe 
and in this country, by a person of refined taste, superior 
bibliographical knowledge, and of varied and extensive cul- 
ture. The selection embraces a wide range of subjects in 
history, biography, travels, poetry, the drama, philosophy, 
antiquities, fiction, and is rich in fine art and illustrated lit- 
erature ; in every case the best edition has been secured 
without regard to cost, including many of the choicest gems 
from the numerous collections which have been disposed of 
at public and private sale during the period of its formation ; 
while to the connoisseur in fine bindings it offers specimens 
of the handiwork of the most distinguished European 
artists. For the benefit of bibliophiles we may add that a 
catalogue is soon to be ready. 


Messrs. Hurp & HouGHTON complete, with the just 
issued eighth part, the first volume of their American edi- 
tion of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. This 
work has been committed to the editorship of Professor H. 
B. Hackett, D.D., with the co-operation of Mr. Ezra Ab- 
bot, A.M., assistant librarian of Harvard University, while 
among the eminent American scholars who furnish contri- 
butions to the work are President Woolsey, Professors 
Bartlett, Day, Fisher, Hovey, Park, Peabody, Robbins, H. 
B. Smith, Talcott, Warren, and Rev. Drs. Conant, Schaff, 
Thompson, Van Dyck, and Wolcott. The reading matter, 
though compact and fine, is perfectly clear and in the best 
style, both in typography and illustrative wood-cuts, of the 
Riverside Press. The first volume, of some 900 pages, 
closes with Gennesaret. 

Messrs. T. B. PETERSON & Bros. are accelerating the 
issue of their People’s Edition of Dickens, which we have 
described from time to time, by issuing a new volume each 
week instead of one a month, as we believe was their plan 
at first. The last volume which we have seen is Li#éle 
Dorrit, being the twelfth of the series. 

Messrs. LITTLE, Brown & Co. have in press, neariy 
ready for publication, a fourth volume of Everett's Orations, 
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and on Franklin, the Boston Boy; formal eulogies on Thos. 
Dowse and Daniel Webster ; shorter tributes to Prescott, 
Hallam, Humboldt, Irving, Choate, Quincy, Felton, and 
others ; the address at Faneuil Hall, July 4, 1860, in reply 
to English critics ; that at New York, July 4, 1861, defining 
the causes and nature of the civil war; the address on Zhe 
Conduct of the War, repeated sixty times in the years 1861 
and 1862; and many patriotic appeals throughout the 
course of the yar. 

GENERAL Bou-UTLEr’s gallant and dignified bearing under 
the challenge of that truculent preacher, Col. White, is 
quite a snowy feather in his cap. 

The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein having made her hun- 
dredth courtesy to a metropolitan audience has gone unto 
the South to dazzle Philadelphia when the sun is down and 
rob Washington of rest. The ovation on her last night re- 
called the triumph of her first appearance. Every seat in 
the house was filled and enthusiastic admirers stood tireless 
through the performance adown the aisles. The actors 
seemed animated by the ardor of the audience and the 
opera was never sung better. Mdlle. Tostée never displayed 
more vivacity, more coquetry, more bewitching abandon. 
Prince Paul was more amiable, more amorous, more 
ethereal than ever ; General Boum more ferocious ; Baron 
Grog more excruciatingly diplomatic and courteous ; Baron 
Puck more pompous ; and the stately drum-major actually 
seemed a foot higher than usual. All, indeed, fairly sur- 
passed themselves ; the can-can received a double encore ; 
indeed the audience would have encored the entire opera if 
they had been let, and Mdlle. Tostée was twice called before 
the curtain. So, in a glamour of light and flowers and 
music, wreathed with a thousand smiles and followed by a 
thousand acclamations, the joyous little court passes away 
to enliven the sombreness of the Quaker City and to teach 
wrangling Congressmen the art of reconciling statesman- 
ship and courtesy. Success attend Zhe Duchess in her tour, 
until she comes back to us, most charming causa telerrima 
belli, as La Belle Héleéne. Mr. Bateman has doubtless had 


reason to be satisfied with the result of his enterprise, and | 


we trust that the Ofera Bouffe is to shed perennial lustre on 
our happy city. 

Mr. Henry A. Brown, for some years the American 
agent of the London Printing and Publishing Company, has 
established a new publishing house in Boston. The new 
firm will devote itself chiefly, we understand, to the pro- 
duction of valuable illustrated works and to subscription 
publications. It will also have the charge in Massachusetts 
of the works issued by the new firm of J. B. Ford & Co., 
of New York, who are to bring out among their first books 
the Life of Christ by Mr. Beecher, which we mentioned last 
week. 

THE Rev. J. M. P. Orrs has commenced the publication 
at Columbia, Tenn., of Zhe Southern Pen and Pulpit, a 
monthly of twenty pages, of which the first and larger por- 
tion appropriates the first moiety of the title, and is devoted 
to general literature and science, while the last part is de- 
voted to religious, but not denominational, literature and 
intelligence. In the first number, which lies before us, there 
is some strong writing on attractive topics, accompanied, 
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1833 he was employed by the government to prepare a doc- 
umentary history of the American colonies, which was com- 
pleted some five years ago, in nine folio volumes, entitled 
American Archives. This and other similar works which 
he brought out from time to time occasioned the immense 


; accumulation of documents and papers relating to American 


history which are known as the Force Collection. Aside 
from his labors of this sort, and his possession of a library 
without parallel in the country for its size and value, Mr. 
Force was from his half-century’s residence there a leading 
citizen of Washington, and was for some years mayor of the 
city. 
JANUARY. 
Tue month of dark and gloomy days is here, 
And, like a tyrant, savagely he reigns, 
And sends his sharp winds swiftly o’er the plains, 
Making them yet more desolate and drear. 
The sapless trees like skeletons appear, 
And where sweet leaves and blossoms lately were, 
Snow-wreaths, hung frequent on their limbs, else bare, 
Mimic the glories of Spring’s flowery gear. 
Now through the groves no winged musician sings 
His God-taught hymns the woodman chill to cheer ; 
But o’er the tide the skater’s iron rings, 
And merry sleigh-bells tinkle far and near ; 
And many a sight, with many a sound, still brings 
His praise to mind, who rules the varying year. 
W. L. SHOEMAKER. 
Mr. THOMAS CHENERY has recently published in London 
the first instalment of an invaluable contribution to the 
little-known study of Arabic literature. His first volume 
contains twenty-six of the fifty Assemblies of Al-Hariri— 
twenty of the fifty having been previously translated into 


| English, as were all or a part by Riickert into the German— 


! 
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| together with a copious appendix, in the ratio of nearly 


three to one, of notes and _ illustrations valuable to the 
general reader, as well as tothe Arabic scholar. Mr. Chen- 
ery’s work has been no ordinary one, since, in the words 
of The Speciator, “he selects the most intricate and difficult 
writer among the Arabic classics ; whose every line contains 
an obscure allusion, a play upon words, a rhetorical device 
of some sort; on whom voluminous commentaries have 
been written to make the work intelligible to the writer’s 
countrymen ;” while Zhe Zimes says of him: 


“ Hariri’s work is a striking instance how genius is affected by the prev- 
alent taste of its contemporaries. No Arabic writer perhaps was more 
tichly endowed by nature; and yet his book, full as it is of imagination 
and poetry, was originally written to be a storehouse of all that was ob- 
scure and difficult in Arabic philology. Nearly every word is introduced 
with some recondite intention, which the ordinary reader will infallibly 
overlook, just as the schoolboy passes trippingly over lines in Sophocles 
which he little thinks are cruces to the profoundest scholars. Grammar, 
lexicography, rhetoric, poetry, history, antiquities, biography, popular 
customs and sayings, theology, religious traditions, civil and ecclesias- 
tical law—all enter into the work; which is, as it were, a compendium 
of ‘leading cases’ in all sorts of studies. The student is placed on the 
track of every kind of learning, and if he follows the indications of the 
author, and seeks, with the help of the commentators, to explain his allu- 
sions, penetrate his intentional obscurities, overcome his cunningly-de- 
vised difficulties, verify his endless quotations, and keep in memory the 
multifarious information on language and grammar, he will have been 
initiated into all the learning of the author’s age.” 


Forbidding as this might seem, a description of the work 
will, we think, show it to possess an interest as well asa 
value sufficient to justify the labor its dauntless translator 


however, by considerable selected matter, some of it by no | must have expended upon it. Hariri was a native of 


means of the freshest, while, although evidently printed from 
new type, the typographical blunders are unpardonably nu- 
merous for a monthly, and the general appearance is not 
prepossessing until one examines closely enough to assure 
himself that the new publication has the elements of excel- 
lence and, we hope, of success. 


PETER ForcE—whose lakors as a bibliophile as well as 
his famous library, recently purchased by Congress, we have 
described on different occasions—died at his home in Wash- 
ington last week, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. The 
first exhibition of his tastes was made in 7he National Cal- 
endar, a volume of statistics, which he issued annually in 
Washington from 1820 to 1836, during a portion of which 
period he published also a political newspaper that was 
the organ of Mr. John Quincy Adams’s administration. In 


| 


Basra—known to readers of the Arabian Nights as Bussora, 
great in commerce—a city founded by the Caliph Omar, 
A.D 636, on the united stream of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and which held toward the commerce between Persia and 
India much the same relation, and gained from it the same 
prosperity, as did Alexandria from the traffic between the 
Eastern and Western worlds, attaining the same Asiatic 
celebrity in letters as Alexandria enjoyed in Europe, while, 
as if to complete the parallel, “just as the Neo-Platonists 
had attempted to infuse a new life into dying Paganism, a 
philosophical school at Basra endeavored to give a deeper 
meaning to Mahommedanism by a mixture of Greek philoso- 
phy.” Here lived Hariri at the time of the first Crusade, 
well born, well educated, and enjoying a governmental posi- 
tion under the patronage of a prime minister. One of the 


| refugees from a city taken by Baldwin—who had left his 
| brother, Godfrey of Bouillon, to found a principality in 
| Edessa (1097)—narrated with rare eloquence the story of his 
| misfortunes in the presence of Hariri, who went home and 
| embodied its substance in what is now the 48th of the 4s- 

semblies (Makdmat), all of which are represented as narra- 
tives put in the mouth of an improvisatore, who constantly 
| turns up unexpectedly with a new story. So much for the 
| poetical side of the Afakdmat, the idea and structure of 
| which were not original with Hariri, since this scheme of 
' connecting disjointed stories had been adopted by Hama- 
| dani nearly a century before, though by no means with the 
felicity of Hariri’s compositions, which have been very 
, frequently imitated in Arabic, Hebrew, and Persian, to say 
nothing of very modern times. As to the graver aspect of 
the work, it derives its importance from the condition of the 
Arabic literature of the day. After the revolutions and 
conquests that followed Mahommed, and the downfall of 
the Caliphate of Bagdad, the Turkish conquerors rapidly 
corrupted the tongue, as they did the art and literature, of 
the more highly civilized Arabs. One of the immediate 
effects was to inspire the educated classes among the con- 
quered people to sedulous efforts to maintain the purity of 
their language, seeking out and studying every fragment of 
their literature, and making points of grammar and rhetoric 
and philology the subjects of polite conversation, so that 
the Rawi—the travelling, improvising rhapsodist—was a per- 
son everywhere greeted with enthusiasm and liberality. Thus 
the form in which it is clad in the Assemblies was the natu- 
ral one for the scholasticism of the day to assume. Mr. 
Chenery, we believe, purposes the completion of his task: 
at any rate he has inaugurated a kind of study for which 
England, with her many oriental diplomatic and consular 
posts, has great facilities, but of which French and German 
scholars have hitherto had a monopoly. 


THE news of the death of the distinguished actor 
Charles John Kean has been received in this country 
with sincere regret. Although as an artist he was never 
greatly admired here, as a scholarly gentleman who respect- 
ed himself and his profession, and as the husband of that 
great American favorite, Miss Ellen Tree, Mr. Kean was 
warmly regarded. -Unlike his brilliant but erratic father, 
Mr. Kean always maintained a high social position, and the 
most eminent people in the British metropolis were proud to 
receive him at their houses. He was educated at Eton, and 
kept up through life the advantageous connections thus 
originally established. Only late in his dramatic career did 
Mr. Kean strike that eccentric vein wherein, as an actor, he 
was most successful. His Mephistopheles (in Faust) and 
his Louis Onze were far better performances than his Mac- 
beth or Hamlet. The deceased leaves behind him beside 
his widow a young and accomplished daughter, to whom he 
was tenderly attached. It is satisfactory to know that the 
bereaved ones are, in a worldly sense, well provided for. 


Joun Doytez, the “H. B.” of world-wide celebrity as a 
caricaturist in a bygone political generation, is just dead. 
Mr. Doyle was, perhaps, the last artist in that old school of 
English caricature which was superseded by the Punch 
school of satire, wherein Richard Doyle for a time gained 
an eminence almost equal to his father’s, and only sur- 
passed by Leech. The immensely popular “ H. B.” illus- 
trations, some nine hundred in number, were produced in 
lithograph, causing a blockade of the print-shops whenever 
a new one appeared, forming for the nonce the one topic of 
club-talk, and constituting a complete satirical summary, 
from an ardently Tory stand-point, of English parliament- 
ary and cabinet history from the time of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s to Lord Melbourne’s ministry. To his admirable 
delineations of three faces—Wellington’s, William IV.’s, 
and Lord Brougham’s—his success was very largely due, 
for in the case of many others his likenesses are said to have 
been but poor, and his drawing was by no means unexcep- 
tionable, and it is very greatly to his credit that they were 
remarkable for their purity at a time when political carica- 
tures were generally characterized by scandalous coarseness. 











COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 

A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE OILS, 
in combination with GLyceRtNg, and especially designed for the use of 
LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is exquisite, and its 
Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of John 
Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 
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79 RUE RICHELIEU, PaRIs, 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 


Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic design 
and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular care 
given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New Designs pre- 
ared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forw: rded promptiy upon request. 
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We call attention to the fact that imitations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


cSAM Mingo, 
Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 


Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 
Jjield Pilate. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 
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The Corham Ware is indisputably superior 
te the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 
STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 


THE WEEK. 


The latest Operatic, Musical, Dramatic, and Fashionable Intelligence 








in general, from all parts of the World, will be given in THE WEEK. 


Farewell to Lubin’s Extracts, for ever Fare- 
well! The “ NicHt Bioominc Cereus” of Phalon & Son supplants 
them all. Who that has inhaled this royal perfume in the halls of fashion 
can ever forget it or use any other hereafter? . 
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WHEELER & WILSON, 
25 BRoaADWAY, NEW YorRK, 
AWARDED, 
OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR THE PERFECTION OF 


SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 
MACHINES. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE. 








The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 


MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 


The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth 
Plate. 

By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and different 
stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the Douste Loop Evasric (or so- 
called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented Tureg-THREAD Em- 
BROIDERY STITCH. Price of Plate $10. 


THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 678 Broadway, N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


INNER LIFE OF VERY REV. PERE 
LACORDAIRE, 


Of the Order of Preachers. Translated from the French of the Rev. 


THE 


Pére Chocarne, O.P., by a Father of the same Order; with a 
Preface by Father Aylward, Prior Provincial of England. 1 vol. 
12mo, toned paper, $3. 

ExTRACTs FROM NoTICES OF THE PREss. 

*‘ This deeply interesting work is a full and thoughtful study of the life 
and character of the great Dominican of the nineteenth century. Those 
who wish to appreciate fully the strange phenomenon of the existence in 
modern France of a monk whose whole genius was purely and essentially 
that of the Middle Ages, can find ample scope for doing so in the charm- 
ingly written pages of Pére Chocarne.”—New York Times. 

“This is one of the very best books that has been given to the Catholic 
public for many years. But it is not only a good book, it is a charming 
book, as interesting as book could possibly be.”—New York Tablet. 

“The translation of this work is admirable, and the book a charming 
one.” —Catholic Mirror. 

“ The style of the author is vivacious, and the reader will find the vol- 
ume no less pleasant than edifying and suggestive.”—Pudlisher’s Ctr- 
cular. : 

“Father Chocarne has performed his work in the spirit of affection and 
respect, leaving, however, Lacordaire to speak for himself in his letters, 
memoirs, essays, etc.” —Catholic Standard. 

“The book is replete with interest to the literary as well as the eccle_ 
siastical student. Father Lacordaire embodied in himself a rare combi- 
nation of a wise and good man, and the account herein given of his life 
cannot fail to interest any impartial reader, be he Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jew.” —A merican Publisher. 


REASON AND REVELATION. 
Lectures delivered in St. Ann’s Church, New York, during Advent, 
1867, by Rev. T. S. Preston. 1 vol. r2mo, $1 50. 


ExTRACTs FROM NOTICES OF THE PREss. 

“Tn point of style, the volume is clear and impressive, and the fairness 
and temperance of its tone are well suited to attract attention to its rea- 
sonings.”—New York Tribune. 

“* A very able series of sermons, which aim to show that the Catholic 
Church is the only body of Christians which has kept the faith originally 
committed to the Church, and that the acceptance of her claims is a per- 
fectly reasonable matter, and one which requires the exercise of faith—as 
opposed to reason—in no other sense than does the acceptance of a 
mathematical demonstration.”—New York Citizen. 

“ Mr. Preston is an agreeable and perspicuous writer, and his thoughts 
are clothed in excellent language, and arranged in a pleasing order and 
relation. More than this, his discourses embody many precious truths 
that will be admitted by all intelligent Protestants.”—Protestant Church- 
man. 

“ The style is earnest and elevated, the argument of the author is put 
forcibly in his particular point of view, and his ideas are conveyed in 
perspicuous and intelligible language. The Publication Society has given 
the work an excellent appearance.” —Publisher’s Circular. 


“ As a literary work it is eminently respectable. The author states 
his arguments with clearness and force, and his style is simple and lucid, 
although embodying a vein of fervent mysticism.” —LZvening Post. 


SECOND EpITION Now REapy. 
THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION IN THE 
ENCLISH CHURCH. 

In Two Scenes. Edited by ARcHDEACON CHASUBLE, D.D., and dedicated 
to the Pan-Anglican Synod. 8vo, pamphlet, paper, 75 cents; 8vo, 
bound in cloth, $1. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE Press. 


“The pamphlet, so far from being dull, is most readable; readable be- 
cause of its humor, sometimes sly, sometimes—as whenever Lavend 


NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
VIA 
PANAMA OR NICARAGUA, 


will despatch their new and splendid steamships from New York, from 
Pier 29, N. R., foot of Warren Street, at noon, at lower rates than any 
other line. 

For Passage and Freight, over both routes, as follows: 


Via PANAMA. 


ey 5, 1868, Steamship Dakota, connecting with Steamship Ne- 
raska. 
Via NICARAGUA. 

February 25, 1868, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with Steamship 

Moses ‘Taylor. 
After this date the Company expects to have a sufficient number of 
Steamers on the Pacific Ocean to run the Nicaragua Route every twenty 
days thereafter. 
These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are unsur- 
passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
Passage and Freight will a/ways be lower than by any other line. 
For further particulars address the undersigned at 177 West Street, 


New York. 
D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 
Wm. H. Wess, President. 


Cuarces Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 





THE WEEK. THE WEEK. THE WEEK. 
Subscriptions and Advertisements for 7/7E WEEK have been re- 
ceived in such numbers since its announcement as to afford a most gratify- 
ing evidence of its prospective success THE WEEK will be an 
eminently ofudar paper, and will, in addition to more solid topics, give 
great attention to WIT and HUMOR. The choicest extracts from 
funny papers all over the world will be given profusely in each number. 





THE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 
BY FRANCES M. WHITCHER, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ALICE B. NEAL. 
A New Edition. With Eight Spirited Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, 403 
pages, price $1 75. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CAKLEY & MASON, Publishers, 
21 Murray Street, New York. 





THE WEEK. 


THE WEEK will be so printed as to give the very latest selections re- 
ceived from all parts of the world up to the hour of going to press. 


REBELLION RECORD. 
PART 70. 
Beinc Part 4, Vor. XI. 





Illustrated with fine steel portraits of May.-Gen. E. V. Sumner and 
Rear-ApMiRAL J. A. DAHLGREN. 


PRICE 60 CENTs. 
This day published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





Peter Cooper, Charles A. Macy, Daniel Drew, 
Charles F. Deems, D.D.; Earl Derby and Lord Stanley, of the British 
Parliament; Baron Wodehouse, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with Portraits, 
Biographies, and Characters, given in the February number of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; also, Poor Whites of the South, Consciousness 
and Mental Action, Abuses of Culture in the Ministry, How to Choose a 
Wife, What is the Use of Phrenology? Maple Sugar, Origin of the Races, 
etc. Only 30 cents, or$3ayear. S.R. Wet s, Publisher, 389 Broad 
New York. 





ae 





Kidds is brought on the stage—farcically broad, sometimes gravely ironical 
because of its wit and its logical conclusiveness ; and is worth reading, if 
for no other reason, because of its spirited, clear delineation of the muddle 
in which the Anglican Church now is because of its relations with the state, 
its mixed, compromising body of doctrines, and more particularly because 
of its relations with the Catholic Church of past and present history.”— 
New York Nation. 

“It is one of the sharpest, wittiest satires that we have seen in a very 
long time. Even the friends of the Convocation cannot help but laugh 
over the joke, which will be keenly enjoyed by Catholics and by those 
Protestant sects which dispute the assumptions of the Church of Eng- 
land.”—New Fork Citizen. 

“The pamphlet edited by Archdeacon Chasuble, and dedicated to the 
bishops of the Pan-Anglican Synod, is as unanswerable as it is timely, and 
has dealt a blow to Anglicanism from which that dying system will never 
recover.” —Catholic Standard. 


“No piece of satire more delicate or cutting has been recently produced, 
and while many parts of it will provoke a smile or a laugh, the total im- 
pression made by it on the reader is one of thoughtfulness. It is evidently 
the work of a skilled theologian and polished writer.”—Pudlisher’s Cir- 
cular. 


“ This is certainly one of the most trenchant productions we have scen 


for a long time. Its probing of Anglicanism is as deep as it is delicate.”— 
Catholic Mirror. 





*,* All new publications received as soon as issued, and supplied at 
publishers’ prices. Particular attention paid to the collection of Books 
for Libraries. 


An extensive assortment of English and Irish Catholic Books always on 
land. Rare and valuable books imported to order. 


*«* Send for our New Classified Catalogue of American and English 
Books. 


Address 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, Generar AGENT, 


THE WEEK. 

There will be no regard to parties or sects in making the selections for 

THE WEEK. Articles will be printed on all sides of politics, with 
reference only to their ability and interest. 





To Book-Buyers. 

Catalogue No. 6 of Srertnc New anv Op Books, including many 
Curious AND Scarce Booxs—with the prices affixed—just published, and 
will be forwarded /ree to any address) DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer 
in New and Old Books, 506 Broadway. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 

AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 





THE WEEK. 

In this busy community it constantly happens that aclever newspaper arti- 
cle goes unread by thousands because they have “no time” to peruse it on its 
appearance, or because it is not in the journal they habitually buy. It 
also constantly happens that interesting articles on American topics, which 
appear in The London Times, Saturday Review, and other English 
publications, escape observation for similar reasons. THE WEEK is 
intended to remedy this condition of things. It will supply, on firm white 
paper, in capital type, the very choicest articles, paragraphs, bits of 
spicy intelligence, odds and ends of religious, dramatic, musical, and art 
gossip from the leading journals of the wHOLE WORLD, as fast as received 


Vol. 7. THE ROUND TABLE. 
A SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF 
Politics, Literature, Finance, Society, and Art. 
FOR 1868. 


Vol. 7. 





THE ROUND TABLE has nowattained a general success never 
yet achieved by any journal of similar class in the Ufiited States. Its 
cash receipts have fairly doubled within the past year, and that without 
the aid of “‘ subsidies” of any description, whether political, personal, or 
corporative. _Its advertising has reached an average far exceeding that of 
any literary journal ever established here—an evidence of appreciation 
which speaks for itself—and its circulation is steadily increasing. 

THE ROUND TABLE is offered to the public as a thoroughly in- 
dependent weekly review. It opposes radicalism and Sectionalism, but it 
is the organ of no party, sect, or clique. It aims to tell the truth about 
things and men without regard to their opinions, position, or influence. 
The views of the paper respecting the Suffrage, Finance, Free Trade, etc., 
are|sufficiently known to require no present elucidation. Such as they 
are they will 4 steadfastly adhered to. 


THE ROUND TABLE deals largely with BOOKS and LITER- 
ARY TOPICS;; it does not, however, confine itself to:them. It at- 
tempts the intelligent discussion of ALL matters most important and in- 
teresting to the whole country ; while as regards MUSIC, the OPERA, 
the HIGH ER DRAMA, and ARTISTIC and SOCIAL affairs in gen- 
eral, it aims to be a scholarly, graphic, and always interesting mirror of 
Metropolitan Life. 


THE ROUND TABLE will contain from time to time articles on 
cial subjects of BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, IN- 
URANCE, and EDUCATION, prepared with care Ss 
competent hands and of a character that the experience of the past year 
has shown to be most widely acceptable and instructive. 

THE ROUND TABLE, asa medium for advertisers, presents ad- 
vantages which are seldom equalled. It goes among people who not only 
read, but have the means to buy. The adverti ts of publish 
which now present, in the season, a fuller view of the American trade 
than has ever been regularly presented in a weekly form—constitute the 
staple, and are read with interest by great numbers. But all fine mer- 
chandise may profitably be advertised in these columns, while insurance 
and ioaeeid congo can positively find no superior channel of pub- 
licity. ‘The journal is extensively bound, thus enhancing the value of all 
the advertisements it contains. 


THE ROUND TABLE is essentially a NATIONAL JOURNAL 
—earnestly seeking and striving to promulgate those principles and meas- 
ures which it believes to be favorable to the peace, prosperity, and har- 
monious unity of the whole country. As all connected with it, editors, 
writers, and others, are (with the exception of publicly-announced Eng- 
lish contributors) of American birth and breeding, the patriotic charac- 
teristics of the journal are in a manner assured. 





The Imperial Review (London). 


“The only journal which adequately represents American education 
and culture.” 


Triibner’s Literary Record (London.) 


“ The New York Round Tables the best literary paper published in 
the United States. It is independent, outspoken, free from anything like 
favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible to corrupt influences.” 


The New York Times, March 5, 1867. 
“ The Round Table has become such a weekly journal as has been 
for a long time needed in the United States—a journal which has the 
enius and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of London week- 
and which, at the same time, has the spirit and the instincts of 
America.” 


Extract from a letter of the late Fitz-Greene Halleck, dated October 
26, 1867. 

“T value The Round Table very highly indeed. It equals The Lon- 
don Spectator and excels The London Saturday Review. lf perse- 
vered in, it will create and command its own public, in a short time—a 
public composed of our most intelligent classes—of those to whom the 
purely, or rather impurely, party newspapers are a nuisance. The two 
articles first in the number for this week (October 26) are proofs of the 
correctness of its opinions and of the frank and fearless power of express- 
ing them so honorable to their writers.” 


The San Francisco (Cal.) News-Letter. 

“ The Round Table is altogether ‘n the van of American serial litera- 
ture. The admirable scholarship of the paper is not more remarkable 
than its independence and its sympathy with freedom and progress in 
whatever form manifested. Its summaries of literary and artistic news 
are made with rare intelligence, and nothing can be more wholesome than 
the tone of its criticisms.” . 


9 SCALE OF TERMS. 
One copy 1 year, . . ° ° . 


; ‘ $6 00 

- See 6 ; > ° mM . . 10 vo 

« “ 6months, . ‘ . . ° . 3 50 

“1 year, clergymen and teachers, » 400 
(No deduction for less than one year.) 

Five copies 1 year, " - i 3!) ee 


For the convenience of subscribers Club Rates have been arranged 
with many of the leading American and English periodicals. Henceforth 
persons desiring either of the publications named below, together with 
The Round Table, may obtain them for one year by remitting to the 
office of either the sum appended : 


QUARTERLY. 


The American Law Review (full price $5), -. e - $800 
The Journal of Speculative Philosophy ts), a . .« a 
The Journal of ear Medicine ($5), . ‘ 8 00 
The (London) Quarterly Review ($4), ° ° 8 75 
The Edinburgh Review ($4), . . ° ° 8 75 
The Westminster Review ($4),  . « — 8 75 
The North British Review ($4), . é é . : 8 75 
The Contemporary Review ($12), .  . . . « 41500 
MONTHLY. 
Putnam’s Magazine ($4), ‘os, - 9. dee = ie 
The New Yor! Medes Journal ($s), .  . a 8 00 
The American Naturalist ($3), c ; ° . oe 7 50 
The Riverside Magazine ($2 50), . 6 50 
The Broadway ($3), ee ee a c. Be 
The Galaxy, . ° . ° » ° “ 8 co 
The Art Journal ($1 50), ‘ ys » 6 00 
Good Words (#3), . ‘ ae : - 650 
The Sunday Magazine (3 Fie ° < ‘ 675 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine ($4), . 875 
Phrenological Journal ($3), . . . . 7 50 
WEEKLY. 
Pee os ae es: « s' Soe hU 
‘The Medical Gazette ($2), . . «© + + «© 6650 
Littell’s Living Age ($8), . = ° ° 12 00 


It should be distinctly understood that each commutation granted 
must include one subscription to THE ROUND TABLE 

Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a reduced 
rate can be arranged for any standard periodical of American publication. 

The Publishers decline ali responsibility for remittances sent 
through the mails otherwise than by Drafts on New York, Checks, or 
Post-office Money-orders. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 


Subscriptions and Advertisements received in London by Apams & 
FRANcIs, 59 Fleet Street, London, E. C 


Subscriptions also received in London 


Trusner & Co., 60 Pater- 








126 Nassau Street, New York (P. O. Box 5396). 


from week to week. Only eight cents a copy. 


noster Row; and by Sampson Low, Son 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


Marston, Milton Jiouse, 





{| 





